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CHARLES SUMNER. 


No event since the assassination of President 
Lixcoin has more deeply touched the heart of 
the American people than the death of CHaRLEs 
Sumner, and nowhere was this feeling more ex- 
pressively shown than at Washington. When 
the. body of the deceased Senator was removed, 
on Monday, March I6th, from his residence to 
the Rotunda of the Capitol, the streets were filled 
with thousands of people, moved not by curiosity, 
but by a deep and sincere grief. No pomp, civic 
or military, attended the removal of the remains, 
but it was a touching spectacle when three hun- 
dred colored men, moved by a common impulse 
to do honor to one who had done so much for 
their race, joined the procession as it left the 
house, and wound its way through the streets to 
the Capitol. A large crowd of people had al- 
ready assembled there when the procession ar- 
rived. Black drapery had becn hung over each 
entrance to the Rotunda, upon the main columns 
that support the main portico of the Capitol, over 
the entrances to the Senate-chamber, around the 
galleries in the hall, along the corridor leading to 
the east door of the Senate wing, and upon the 
columns of its front. Mr. Sumner’s chair in 
the Senate-chamber was hung with crape, and 
a modest bouquet of delicate white flowers and 
violets was upon his desk. 

The procession entered the Rotunda a little 
after ten o’clock. The casket was placed upon 
a low catafalque in the centre of the Rotunda, 
under the dome, the lid removed, and the floral 
offerings placed upon the glass. These prep- 
arations completed, the people were admitted to 
take a last look at the remains. The colored 
men who had taken part in the procession 
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| were first admitted, and as they passed the cof- | grief. For about two hours the throng of peo- 
| fin many of them were unable to restrain their | ple poured in and out, and in that time probably 
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ten thousand persons, half of them colored peo- 
ple, took their last look at the face of the dead 
Senator. It had become somewhat discolored 
since embalmment, but the expression was calm 
and majestic. The body was dressed in a plain 
black suit, the hands resting on the breast. 

The faneral services in the Senate-chamber 
took place at noon. Among those present, be- 
sides the Senate, were President Grant, Generals 
SuermMan and M‘Dowe xt, Admiral Porter 
the Cabinet, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the diplomatic corps, the members of 
the House of Representatives, and many others. 
The room was densely crowded, end handreds 
unable to obtain admission lingered in and around 
the Capitol. 

The service was simple but impressive, consis( 
ing of reading appropriate passages of Scriptu: 
and prayer by the chaplain of the Senate, © Tlre 
coffin, which had been brought in from the Ro- 
tunda, was then removed, followed by the com- 
mittees appointed by the Senate and House to 
accompany the remains to Boston. The coffin 
was placed on board of a special train, which 
started at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Onur illustrations on page 292 represent the 
scene at the death-bed of Mr. Sumwer, the pro- 
cession leaving the house when his body was 
taken to the Capitol, and the library; which, as 
our sketch will show, is adorned with paintings, 
engravings, statues, casts, and tasteful specimens 
of ornamental art. The room opening from the 
library is the dining-room. Above the library 
is the study, where the Senator was wont to pass 
much of his time. Opening from the study is 
the room in which Mr. Sumyer breathed his 
last, and whence his body was carried to the 
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A MONSTROUS LAW. 


W E hope that Congress will not suppose 

that the interest in the enormity of the 
moiety system is confined to the newspapers 
or to the mercantile community. It isa sub- 
ject of constant private comment, and the 
sense of indignation and shame is universal. 
That American citizens should be subjected 
to such outrages by American law is humil- 
iating. It is, indeed, urged that the system 
is very old; but the antiquity of an abnse 
is the weakest argument for its continuance, 
while the fact is that some of the worst parts 
of the law are new, and when fairly preseut- 
ed to the public mind, as they have recently 
been, and fully understood, the whole séheme 
is repudiated by a just and manly instinct. 
The radical vice of the moiety system is ob- 
vious. It breeds spies, and makes the gain 
of the chief ofticers of the revenue depend 
upon the violation of the laws which it is 
their duty to enforce. It becomes their inter- 


est to connive at frauds and evasions, and to 
procure them. The system is but one illus- 
ration of the crude and unjust views upon 


v hich the whole structure of protective laws 
is reared. Onr customs laws assume that 
great merchants are great rascals, and make 
honest traders pay for the offenses of dis- 
honest or incompetent officers. Those laws, 
moreover, are such a mass of confused and 
intricate provisions that not one merchant 
in a thonsand can be sure that, with the 
most honorable intention possible, he may 
not be guilty of some technical offense which 
will expose him summarily to the loss not 
only of great sums of money, but of charac- 
ter and reputation, which are his most pre- 
cious capital. This.is so true that if the 
present laws were indispensable to the main- 
tenan:e of a protective policy, that policy 
should be abandoned upon the ground that 
it annulled the very liberties which the tar- 
iff tax i. levied to protect. The Committee 
of Ways and Means may be sure that this 
is the view which the common-sense of the 
country will take, and the most ardent pro- 
tectionists should therefore be the first. to 
insist upon the repeal of the moiety system. 
But the system is most to be condemned 
because it tends to degrade the public serv- 
ice and to debanch public morality. It isa 
hot-bed of -deceit and perjury, of suspicion 
and fraud. The most fatal and convincing 
argument against Jesuitism in England was 
that under the mask of piety and religious 
duty it placed a spy in the bosom of the fam- 
ily. No man or woman felt safe whose wife 
or husband tolerated a confessor. The moie- 
ty system fosters the same kind of suspicion. 
Every clerk may be an informer, and the mer- 
cliant kuows it. The government stealthily 
puts its hand into every counting-room, as 
the Church through its ageuts surreptitious- 
“ly knew every secret of the household. The 
foreign trade of the country is enveloped in 
treachery and doubt and fear. And what 
must be the necessary effect upon the young 
meu exposed te such influences? There is 
not a principle of private honor or of public 
morality, and therefore security, which does 
not abhor the system; and Mr. SCHULTZ, in 
lis admirable and conclusive statement be- 
fore the committee in Washington, men- 
tions an American who, having been heavily 
robbed by these unjust and despicable laws, 
and conscious of no other wish than to act 
with the utmost honor, went to live in Eu- 
1upe, not wishing longer to be the citizen of 
country whese Jaws deliberately robbed 
‘ouest and innesent men beth of their for- 
ies amt their effaracters,. > jee 
Phe leading advocates OF. the system are 
(he chief informer, a few of the government. 
officers who profit by the seizmres, Gel 
eral Buriyr, . And as-an indivect ise, 


much has liven said of the payment of @ arge 


sul by PHELPS, DonGE, & Co. as evidence 
of their probable guilt. - If they knew them- 
selves to be innocent, it is asked, why did 








they consent to pay—why did they not. go 
into court and test it to the last? Good 
reasons are obvious, but one alone is enough. 
They knew that they were morally innocent, 
but they could not know that they were not 
technically liable, for the law presumes ir- 
regularity to be fraud, and confiscates a 
whole invoice for one wrong detail. Noth- 
ing is easier, as Mr. SCHULTZ shows, than for 
av unserupulous informer seizing books and 
papers fatally to wound the credit of a mer- 
cantile house, and to terrorize it completely. 
It was under this very intelligible terror 
that PHELPs, DopGE, & Co. paid. As an- 
other element of terror, it is confessed that 
private and personal papers were seized in 
the raid upon their house. Some of them 
were destroyed by the spies. But of what 
secrets might not such men become possess- 
ed by such seizures, and what sums to se- 
cure them might not often gladly be paid! 
In this view the seizure becomes a mon- 
strous system of blackmailing. Indeed, the 
system is so utterly indefensible upon every 
ground, and is so huge and threatening an 
evil, that we sincerely trust Congress will 
tear it up by the roots. The session will 
not have been lost if this alone be done. 
And having swept it away, let the whole 
customs revenue system be overhauled with 
equal thoroughness and rigor. 








THE “PLEBISCITE” TRICK. 


Some of the courtiers of the most merce- 
nary and vulgar of despotisms, that of 
Louis Napoleon in France, met at Chisel- 
hurst on the nineteenth birthday of his son, 
who read a speech prepared for him, in 
which he said, “‘ Despite the confidence in- 
spired by the loyalty of M‘MAHON, an irre- 
sistible current of public opinion has pro- 
nounced in favor of a plebiscitum. I am 
ready to accept its verdict.” In these words 
he repeats the wretched humbug of his 
father. “The Napoleonic universal suf- 
frage,” wrote EDWARD FREEMAN, ten years 
ago, “which has destroyed freedom in 
France, and has reduced Savoy and Nizza 
to the same level of bondage, is simply a 
palpable cheat, which, had its resnlts been 
less grave, would have been the mere laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe. It is a mere device 
to intrap a whole people into giving an 
assent to proposals which would not be as- 
sented to by their lawful representatives.” 
It is simply a trick by which the forms of 
popular government are turned against its 
substance. The Border Ruffians in Kansas 
adopted the Napoleonic system when they 
submitted the question of the Lecompton 
Constitution with slavery, or the Lecompton 
Constitution without slavery. When Louis 
NAPOLEON had established his power he 
submitted the question of emperor; but he 
was the only candidate, and the vote was all 
in favor of him, because those who were op- 
posed to him knew that voting was useless. 

But even were there a fair alternative 
offered, the system is equally futile. With- 
out the habits and forms of free institutions, 
a popular vote, or, as LouIs NAPOLEON called 
it, a plébiscite, is merely a muzzle of the peo- 
ple imposed by popular consent. Prepara- 
tory to such a vote there have been no dis- 
cussions; there is, of course, no self-reliance, 
and there is no confidence in the govern- 
ment. Under such circumstances men vote 
as they are directed, and the result shows 
not what the people wish, but what the au- 
thorities have decided. In France a plébis- 
cite was held whenever the Emperor chose, 
and when every thing had been prepared. 
The government was not periodically and 
regularly renewed by the popular vote; and 
as the executive was permavent, and com- 
manded the army aud the police and silenced 
the press, and as its will was always known, 
the plébiscite was the mere pretense of rat- 
ification of its purpose, the few opposing 
votes serving only to show the hostility that 
could not safely declare itself. It was this 
miserable duplicity, this method of stran- 
gling liberty with its own hands, that made 
the reign of Louis NAPOLEON so revolting 
to every generous and loyal mind. Like 
father, like son. The Napoleonists think 
that the French people could be managed 
again, and they crowd to Chiselhurst, say 
mass, and make the youth, of whom nothing 
is known but that he is the son of Lovis 
NAPOLEON, declare that he will abide by the 
plébiscite. 

But M‘Manon, with his present term of 
power, is not likely to wish any change of 
the existing situation. His ministers, who 
show a Bournon blindness, seem deter- 
mined to try to make water run up hill. 
They are planning to reduce the sutfrage. 
But this can be done by conquest and ab- 
solute subjugation, not otherwise. French 
Conservatives, as they are.called, like the 
same class in England and*tmAmerica, 
wring their hands, and see in géneral suf- 
frage the end of all things. — 
comforted. France, even to-day, is a much 
happier country than when there was no 
suifrage Wliatever, wider Lovuts XTV.-and- 
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the Regency and Madame DvuBakry, or 
when, under Louis PHILIPPE, there were 
hundreds of thousands of placemen, aud 
among thirty-four millions of eitizens a 
quarter of a million of voters, The remedy 
for the inconvenience lies exactly the other 
way. It is not in abolishing the suffrage ; 
it is, first, in enlightening it by education, 
and second, in securing the best result from 
it by electing few officers. The republic in 
France is unfortunate in having few trusty 
and able representatives, but not more 50 
in that respect than the empire and the 
kingdom. 





MR. WOODFORD AND REFORM. 


Mr. WooprorD, of New York, has been 
directed by the Civil Service Committee of 
the House to report a bill forbidding any 
officer of the United States to receive any 
money or property of the United States, 
except a salary to be fixed by law, in- 
cluding actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses. This bill should lay the axe to 
moieties and the system of informers, and by 
depriving many offices of their extravagant 
pecuniary value, it would tend toward a real 
reform of the method of appointment. The 
sincerity of Mr. WoopForpD’s interest in the 
subject is shown by his late letter to the 
commander of a post of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, who had written to him to se- 
cure employment in the Brooklyn Navy-yard 
for one of the members of the post. Mr. 
WooprorD states precisely the kind of il- 
licit power which patronage bestows; and 
without expressly declaring that such ap- 
pointments ought not to be political, he cer- 
tainly shows great candor and intelligence 
in treating the subject. He says: 

“Tf the matter of employment is political, it be- 
longs to the County and Ward Committees, who are 
charged with the responsibility of party management 
in our county. If it is not political, then the officers 
and foreman at the yard should have the selection, 
under and within the general requirements of the old 
executive and departmental orders, which direct that 
the preference in all cases be given to discharged sol- 
diers and sailors who are competent for the required 
duties. 

“Whether this matter of employment is properly 
political or not, let me frankly say that I do not be- 
lieve in the custom which has made the Congressman 
dispenser of this kindof patronage. 

“You must see that, were I to use the power, which 
custom seems to have permitted to the Congressmen 
from Brooklyn, of myself selecting and placing in the 
yard my own special adherents, I might possibly be 
able to pack the yard, control the primaries, and thus 
by patronage perhaps coerce the next nominating con- 
vention. 

“If this power is political, it belongs to my party 
and its orgavization, not to myself nor to my office 
as Congressman. If it is a matter of practical busi- 
ness management and efficient public service, then it 
belongs to the responsible officials in the yard, un- 
hampered by Congressional dictation. 

“Thoroughly believing in the wisdom, justice, and 
policy of the executive order which directs prefer- 
ence to be given to honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors, I have done my very best to secure its uniform 
application and enforcement in our navy-yard. As 
thoroughly believing that the Congressman should not 
interfere in the yard in behalf of special cases, and 
thus by interference possibly prejudice even more de- 
serving cases, and certainly embarrass and hamper 
the responsible officers in charge of the yard, I have 
been compelled, though often with pain, to say ‘no’ 
to such requests as yours.” 


There is a quiet satire in the doubt which 
Mr. WOODFORD suggests in saying that “if” 
employment in the navy-yard, which is paid 
for by the public money, is a matter of prac- 
tical business and efficient service, it belongs 
to the responsible officers of the yard. Of 
course there is no more doubt that it is so 
than that it is not considered to be so. The 
movement of the laborers in navy-yards and 
upon many of the public works depends very 
much upon the exigencies of elections, just 
as the higher positions are treated not as 
matters of efficient service, but of personal 
politics. Mr. Summons may prove to be a 
good Collector of Customs in Boston, but he 
was appointed primarily not to do the work 
of the United States, but that-of an indi- 
vidual. 

The folly of the assertion that this system 
of prostituting the public service to party 
or personal ends is necessary in a free coun- 
try and to a government by party is illus- 
trated in England, where party feeling is 
quite as warm as it is here, and party dis- 
cipline very much more rigorous. A recent 
article in the Quarterly Review calls in ques- 
tion the competitive system as a satisfactory 
method of determining appointments; but 
with whatever justice that method may be 
attacked, no sound political thinker would 
seriously advocate the system of patronage. 
It is in this article, or in some notice of it, 
that the assertion is made that “ practical” 
statesmen favor a service founded upon pat- 
ronage, and which sweeps every body out 
with every change of administration. Earl 
GREY was a tolerably practical statesman, 
and a great Whig leader; but he said em- 
phatically that the permanence of the great 
majority of the public servants was most 
advantageous to the public service. Mr. 
, the Tory chief, will also be ad- 
mitted as good authority in practical party. 
politics, and be said, alluding to his first ap- 


“When I went to the Treasury the princi- 
pal permanent civil servants of the crown 
were all men of even extreme Liberal opin- 
ions. They had been appointed by the pre- 
vious Government, and, of course, they were 
in their opinions hostile to our Government ; 
but I treated them with implicit confidence, 
and they served me with the greatest zeal 
and fidelity—I may say even with devotion. 
The permanent civil officers did their duty 
cordially and completely, and they would do 
their duty cordially and completely to-mor- 
row if there were a change of government.” 
And last antumn, upon the retirement -of 
Mr. HAMMOND, who had been for nineteen 
years the highest permanent officer in the 
British Foreign Office, and an officer of in- 
calculable value, the London Telegraph said, 
“A Liberal clerk in the Treasury, happen- 
ing to be a freeholder of Buckinghamshire, 
might vote at every election against Mr. 
DiIskaELI without in the least endangering 
his own post on the accession of that gen- 
tleman to power; in fact, so obviously is 
this the case that the statement of it has a 
commonplace aud almost ludicrous effect.” 
This is invaluable testimony against the 
single objection that subordinates of differ- 
ent opinions from the Administration would 
hinder and perplex the government. The 
history of our own War-Office during the 
war and under Mr. StanvoN would confirm 
this view. 

Mr. WoopForp’s letter shows so clear a 
perception of the folly of our present system 
that we hope, should the majority of the 
committee report so preposterous a method 
of appointments as that suggested by Mr. 
SMakT, to have from Mr. WooDFORD an en- 
ergetic protest upon grounds both of the 
Constitution and of common-sense. 





OLD AND NEW HOSPITALS. 


Tue recent report of the special commit- 
tee of the State Charities’ Aid Association, 
which is composed of some of the best- 
known public-spirited and intelligent men 
and women in the city, with the Rev. Dr. 
PoTTeR as chairman, deserves very careful 
consideration. The subject of the report is | 
the old Bellevue Hospital and the question of 
the erection of a new one; and there is none 
of the many topics with which social science, 
in its large and humane sense, deals upon 
which more light has been recently thrown 
than that of hospital building. The experi- 
ence of our war and that of the French and 
Germans has almost revolutionized the old 
theories. The chief object in the Hétel-Dieu, 
the famous hospital in Paris, and other sim- 
ilar buildings in the great European cities, 
was to combine the largest number of pa- 
tients with the least expense ; and Dr. Har- 
ris, of New York, a high authority upon the 
subject, states that the result of the system 
was that the mortality in the old hospitals 
was threefold greater than in the most mis- 
erable private habitations. This is now the 
conclusion of the most accomplished and ex- 
perienced medical men. It is their convic- 
tion that the huge buildings of several sto- 
ries are always imperfectly ventilated, and 
generate pyzwia, a malady propagated by 
the walls of old hospitals poisoned by dis- 
ease, and that the true type of the hospital 
is a one-story building or pavilion open 
every where to the air and the light, and 
offering no ambush and lurking-place for the 
accumulated disease-poisons of many years. 

The Bellevue Hospital was built sixty 
years ago, as an almshouse, and it was con- 
nected with a penitentiary. It has been 
often poisoned by malignant typhus or “ jail” 
and other fevers, often fatal to keepers, 
nurses, and physicians, as well as to the pa- 
tients. In 1848 the almshouse was removed 
from the grounds of the present hospital, and 
unfortunately much of the ground was sold. 
Since that time it has been constantly over- 
crowded, and although about fifteen years 
since the old building was “ renovated,” the 
addition of a wing and of a third story in- 
terfered with proper ventilation. In 1869 
the mischiefs arising from pyemia were such 
that a small wooden building was erected 
for acute surgical cases, but fever patients 
were crowded into it, so that it was ruined 
for surgical purposes. Thus the old builid- 
ing has been virtually condemned for sur- 
gical uses. The suggestion of the commit- 
tee is that upon the proposed new ground to 
be made by covering an extension of the 
sewers four or six pavilions shall be erected 
for the surgical cases. ; 

New York certainly ought not to hesitate 
in making her most famous hospital, so far 
as practicable, a model of all the improve- 
ments upon which the highest authorities 
upon the subject in every country are a greed. 
It is only recently that the subject of the 
public care of the sick and suffering has 
commanded so wide and sympathetic an at- 
tention ; and should the present suggestion 
of the committee be adopted, humanity would 
.be.the gainer, if it should lead to the recon- 
strugtion of the hospital upon wiser and 








‘pointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer : 


tlierefore more beneficent principles, 
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THE REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

THE proposition in the New York Legis- 
lature to give the appointment of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to the Board 
of Regents of the University, and the oppos- 
ing resolution to abolish the Board of Re- 
gents, are the signs, annually renewed, of a 
contest which can have but one end, and 
that will be the recognition of one authority 
to manage all the relations of the State to 
education. At present that authority is di- 
vided. The Board of Regents is the State 
Board of Education for colleges and acade- 
mies, and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is that board for the common 
schools. The result is incessant friction and 
uncertainty, and the annual attacks upon 
both. In the Constitutional Convention of 
1867 the Committee on Education reported 
an article which superseded both of the ex- 
isting authorities, aud established a single 
board ; but the article was not adopted, and 
the cld system continues. The only asser- 
tion that we have ever heard which has the 
air of a reason for this divided authority is 
that if the college and academy interests 
were intrusted to the same authority which 
has charge of the great popular system of 
common schools, the interests of the high- 
er establishments would be slighted, and 
the number of academies, indispensable in 
the rural districts, where the population is 
insufficient for union schools, would be re- 
duced. But this objection assumes that the 
proposed board would be unfit for its duties, 
and that the continuance of all the acade- 
mies is necessarily more desirable than the 
multiplication of union schools—both of 
which assumptions are unfounded. 

There has always been a great deal of fun 
poked at the Board of Regents as a vener- 
able, high-stepping, and utterly futile and 
useless body. But very few persons who 
laugh at them have any knowledge of their 
duties. Those duties, however, are impor- 
tant. The Regents charter colleges and 
academies, and all such institutions report 
to them annually. They distribute among 
the academies the money which the State 
directs to be given for that purpose, and 
upon conditions and according to an exam- 
ination prescribed by the Regents. They 
are the trustees of the State Library, and of 
the State collections of natural history and 
science, And with the exception of their 
necessary traveling expenses, and moderate 
salaries for the two or three officers who su- 
perintend the routine work and the corre- 
spondence, which is immense and elaborate, 
the Regents cost the State nothing whatev- 
er. We doubt if any equal amount of mon- 
ey is disbursed for the State with more scru- 
pulous care, intelligence, fidelity, and econo- 
my than that which is intrusted to the Board 
of Regents. They are elected by the Legis- 
lature like Senators of the United States, 
and they serve for life, but the seat of a 
Regent may be declared vacant by the 
board if he absents himself from the meet- 
ings for a year. The Regents are nineteen 
in number, and the Governor, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, the Secretary of State, and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
are members ex officio of the board. 

The practical question presented by the 
pending proposition to give the Regents the 
appointment of the Superintendent is, wheth- 
er they are more likely than the Legislature 
to select a proper person. And of that there 
would seem to be no question. Many of the 
most powerful but illicit arguments that af- 
fect a caueus would have no weight what- 
ever with such a board, while the concen- 
tration of responsibility would compel a 
scratiny of the real fitness of candidates 
which nocaucus could possibly give. More- 
over, the board itself is always under the 
control of the Legislature, and if any change 
in its constitution were shown by experi- 
ence to be desirable, it could be readily 
made. The question whether it might not 
be better to abolish both the Board of Re- 
gents and the Superintendency of Instruction 
in order to appoint a new board involves the 
further and very important question, wheth- 
er a better board for the purpose is likely to 
be selected than that which already exists. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that 
the divided care of the State relations to 

education should cease. 





A STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


A BILL has been introduced into the New 
York Legislature authorizing the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of ‘four physicians 
of skill and experience, who shall have been 
regular graduates of medicine of not less 
than ten years,” and who are to be selected 
from the judicial districts, allowing one phy- 
sician to every two districts, for which he 
shall be a Sanitary Commissioner, and the 
four, with the Attorney-General, the Comp- 
troller, and the State Engineer, are to be the 
State Board of Health. The duty of the 
board will be to collect sanitary information 


of every kind, to communicate it to all local 
boards, and to require sanitary reports from 
all hospitals, asylums, prisons, schools, etc., 
and to advise local authorities. There are 
other duties, and, in fact, the board will 
have extensive powers, and the conditions 
of the appointment should therefore be close- 
ly scanned. 

Now a few weeks ago there were two medi- 
cal Commencements in the city of New York 
in regularly chartered medical schools, at 
which numbers of young men were regular- 
ly graduated. One of these regular schools 
is known as homeopathic, and the other as 
allopathic. The medical practice of the 
State, especially in the large cities, where so 
much of the observation of the board must 
be made, and to which that observation 
should be so practically valuable in results, 
is divided between these two systems. A 
very considerable proportion of the most 
intelligent and of the richest class of citi- 
zens in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
for instance, prefer the homeopathic prac- 
tice to the allopathic. Yet, as we have be- 
fore stated, the feeling between “the schools” 
is often much more rancorous than that be- 
tween different religious sects; and it is ev- 
ident that the usefulness of the board would 
be vitally impaired if the Governor should 
appoint its members entirely from one of 
the schools. Should there be a succession 
of Governors who preferred the homeopathic 
practice, the board would be constituted 
wholly in that interest; and were they of 
allopathic sympathies, the same difficulty 
would arise upon the other side. Of course 
the claim of the allopathic school to be 
“regular,” to the exclusion of others, is of 
no more importance than that of the Church 
of Rome to be the only true Christian 
Church. A school of medicine legally char- 
tered is a regular school. To avoid the ob- 
vious difficulty, we hope that the bill will 
be so amended as to provide that the ap- 
pointments shall not all be made entirely 
from physicians of one only of the two great 
modern schools of practice. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XI. 


To wander at Christmas amidst a land of flow- 
ers, to scent the fragrance of hedge-rows blossom- 
ing with myrtle and laurustinus, with roses bloom- 
ing in sheltered nooks, and the wall-flower and 
the coronilla filling the terraced gardens with a 
gentle fragrance, with daisies and white asters 
clinging to the hill-sides, and winds soft as the 
breath of April playing over still waters and the 
bright green fields, are among the rare privileges 
of this fortunate island ; and in the bays and in- 
lets of Southwestern England winter seems to 
forget its terrors, and a perpetual spring-time 
haunts the icy latitude of Labrador. One of the 
most charming of these northern oases in the 
realm of ice and snow is found in the quiet scen- 
ery of Torbay. While nearly all the rest of the 
island is covered with sharp frosts and chilling 
mists, while over France and Holland arctic 
winter prevails in all its rigors, by some myste- 
rious influence the shores of Devon are always 
green, and its gardens bloom with the flowers 
of May. And of all Devonshire Torquay and its 
neighborhood, at the extremity of Torbay, have 
the softest and mildest climate. It is the custom 
of the English to flock to the sea-side in the depth 
of winter. The pleasant inlet of Torbay, sur- 
rounded on all sides with villas, castles, towns, 
and villages, is always thickly peopled at Christ- 
mas. 

It is a capacions harbor, guarded by two bold 
headlands, and so deep and broad as to contain 
the great fleets that during the Napoleonic wars 
watched over the coasts of England, and sallied 
forth to sink the proud armadas of France, But 
to-day its tranquil waters rest in a peace that 
might seem to have been perpetual. Commerce 
seldom invades its rare repose. Not even a pass- 
ing steamer disturbs the silent bay. It is now 
wholly given up to fishermen. _In its secure shel- 
ter every kind of fish swarms and multiplies, from 
the cod to the turbot, and a fleet of fishing smacks 
often sweeps over the distant view, and returns 
with a rich reward. But to the American all 
this sunny line of sea-coast has a higher interest 
than even its charming climate or its rural peace. 
In the nooks and bays of Devon, among its cliffs 
and tors, were nurtured that race of gallant dis- 
coverers who first directed the attention of Eu- 
rope to the barren wilderness that spread un- 
claimed from Florida to the savage capes of 
Greenland. 

All the air is fall of the memories of the Ra- 
LEIGHS and GitBeRTs, Carews, Drakus, and 
CHAMPERNOWNS, who issued from these quiet 
waters to explore unknown seas, who were nur- 
tured in the soft climate of Devonshire, and who 
were fishermen and navigators from their boy- 
hood, Two stalwart youths, WaLrer RaLeicn 
and Houmpurer GIvsert, step-brothers and 
sons of one eminent Devonshire mother, Mar- 
GARET CHAMPERNOWN, were familiar with all 
the nooks and coves of this quiet shore, from the 
mouth of the Exe to the swelling headlands of 
Torbay. .Here they fished and hunted. _ Here 








their bold, fresh intellects were early touched by 





the solemn speculations of Puritanism. Here 
RALEIGH sometimes dreamed of a spiritual par- 
adise, and sometimes of the dazzling splendors 
of the Elizabethan court. Here HumpHrer 
GiLBeErt first courted the dangers of the deep. 
Here both, perhaps, first heard of the wide wil- 
derness across the ocean within whose unknown 
depths seemed to hide empires as splendid as 
the realms of Montezuma and the Incas, cities 
paved with gold, and mines of countless gems. 
From the fair scenes of their native coast, where 
they might have lived in luxurious ease, both 
were tempted away to shine in the fated circle 
that clustered around the maiden queen, and 
lived upon her smiles. Ratzicu, poet, scholar, 
philosopher, ascended the perilous path of court 
favor, and crushed the purer impulses of his na- 
ture in the fierce rivalries of love and war. But 
the first visions of his boyhood never left him. 
His poetical fancy ever turned to the boundless 
realm beyond the seas, His Devonshire training 
amidst fishermen and mariners fixed his destiny. 
He became the chief of colonizers. He pointed 
out the way to America with pen and sword. 
He was never weary of urging his countrymen to 
take possession of the beautiful lands he described 
beyond the stormy ocean. He laid his head 
upon the block still convinced that the schemes 
of discovery and settlement which had brought 
him only ruin might yet be perfected ; and but 
for Raveren’s labors and sacrifices Virginia 
would perhaps have lain unvisited, and the May- 
Slower might have wandered to some less propi- 
tious shore. 

Purer, wiser, less agitated by inferior impulses 
than his brother, Sir Humpnrey Grieert was 
no less borne away by the passion of discovery. 
He became the patentee and lord of Newfound- 
land. He left his charming home in Devonshire, 
the fair landscape of his childhood, his fond wife 
and children, his ample fortune and domestic 
ease, to carry the light of faith to ‘‘the dark 
places of the earth.” He took possession of his 
barren and foggy island, and having coasted along 
the icy shore of Labrador, set out on his return 
to England in a little vessel of ten tons. A 
larger ship accompanied him. But on a dark 
and stormy night on the wide waste of the At- 
lantic, where now the largest steam-ships are 
tossed and rocked by the irresistible waves, the 
little vessel sank in the darkness. And not long 
before she disappeared Sir Humpurey was heard 
crying aloud in a cheerful voice, ‘‘ We are as near 
heaven by sea as by land.” Such were the men 
of Devonshire who first pointed out the path to 
the New World, and planted the germs of future 
nations. Yet as one surveys the fair scenes of 
their birth-place it seems still more wonderful 
that they should have pined to exchange the 
green shores of Devon for an unknown wilder- 
ness, and sighed for barren empires in the savage 
West. ‘Their names are still preserved in their 
native seats. Compton Castle, once the home 
of the Grtuerts, on the heights above Torbay, 
remained until recently in the possession of de- 
scendants of the family. Near the mouth of the 
Exe the name of Ravercu is attached to an an- 
cientestate. Their descendants or collateral rel- 
atives are still found in the neighborhood of the 
place where they were born. Nor will America 
ever forget the story of*the gallant brothers whose 
toils and sacrifices first guided the hosts of emi- 
gration to her teeming fields, 

Into the capdcious harbor of Torbay, now fill- 
ed alone with fleets of fishermen, came, a hun- 
dred years later, a memorable armada. It was 
led by Witt1am of Orange, the champion of 
honest labor and of Protestantism. At a little 
fishing town near Bury Head is shown the stone 
upon which he first trod when he landed on En- 
glish soil. Over the still bay were spread out 
the long lines of his war vessels and transports, 
covering, one might suppose, the whole narrow 
outlet with ‘rows of masts and banners. To 
Witu1am England owes its freedom, and Amer- 
ica that it has been made the home of the work- 
ing-men. To caste, tyranny, and bigotry he 
gave a mortal wound, perhaps involuntarily. The 
American Revolution was the natural fruit of 
the English of 1688. And the fleet that sailed 
gallantly into the harbor of Ratesonu and Gi- 
BERT, amidst its shores of perpetual bloom, was 
filled with the champions of labor and of prog- 
ress. The destiny of great states and commu- 
nities in the New World, now the homes of en- 
lightened industry and of advancing freedom, 
hung upon the success of WixLiam’s bold ad- 
venture. 

One might scarcely imagine the rhinoceros 
laving his armor in the still waters of Torbay, 
or the elephant crashing through these quiet 
woods, yet all Devonshire abounds in caves 
where the bones of these animals lie side by side 
with those of prehistoric men. Kent's Cavern, 
a_ huge opening in the rock, affords the mate- 
rials whence Sir Joun Lussock has drawn the 
proofs of the savage condition of our ancestors, 
and of the strange blending of tropical mamma- 
lia and barbarous races on the English coasts. 
In some distant and unknown period the people 
of Devonshire resembled, we are told, the wild 
tribes of Patagonia, were cannibals, feeding, at 
least in times of famine, upon each other. The 
age of stone is here clearly marked out. Stone 
hatchets and arrowheads found in the Devon- 
shire caves, with human bones and the remains 
of the tiger and the bear, indicate the habits of 


the early inhabitants. They hid in natural for- 
tresses, and clove each other’s skulls with flinty 
celts. Ata later period the land was the favor- 
ite haunt of the Druid cult. Circles of huge 


worship that seems to have been pursued with no 
want of human toils and sacrifices, lie scattered 
around, The cathedrals of our ancestors in the 
age of stone must have been erected with but lit- 
tle less of painful endurance than Ely or Exeter. 
On the wild heath of Dartmoor, raised far above 
the level of the sea, altars, circles, obelisks, 
cairns, and cromlechs cover the bleak plain with 
the memorials of a faith of which no other ele- 
ment survives. 

But Druid and savage, discoverers and mar- 
tyrs, have now given place to the throngs of mod- 
ern fashion, In winter, when fierce and icy 
storms have made Long Branch and Cape May 
desolate, the villas and hotels of Torbay are fill- 
ed with their accustomed inmates, ‘The climate 
resembles that of an American April, except for 
the perpetual verdure. Frosts and sharp winds 
sometimes come, but they are broken by intervals 
of soft sunshine and balmy eirs. Winter is nev- 
er without its flowers. ‘Torquay is fullest iu Jan- 
uary and February. Miss Burpertr-Cowrts, 
the wealthiest of women, and the one perhaps 
who best knows how to employ her wealth, lives 
in a modest villa on one of the hills, In anoth- 
er direction the inventor of the sewing-machine, 
who might learn from Miss Courts how to use 
his enormous revenues, is building a costly and 
pretentious mansion. The English villas are 
usually surrounded with high stone walls covered 
with broken glass, as if to shut out observation. 
Trespassers are warned away from the grounds 
by threatening notices. One can not wander 
through the green fields that lie temptingly be- 
fore him. Only great flocks of rooks are seen 
enjoying the sunshine on the meadows. It is a 
land of exclusiveness, in which beasts and birds 
are sometimes more carefully cared for than 
men, ‘The cottages of the laborers are often so 
old and weather-worn as to seem the products of 
distant centuries. ‘The damp steals down the 
thatched roof, and the cold floors invite the ap- 
proach of fever. A prominent nobleman has re- 
cently suggested that the government should 
advance money to the land-holders to build new 
cottages for the laboring classes. Their present 
homes seem to have outlasted castles and cairns, 
It is a painful proof of the want of some energet- 
ic improvement in their condition that the larger 
portion of the out-door relief, according to the 
latest statement of the Local Board, is given to 
increase the wages of able-bodied laborers. They 
can not obtain a subsistence for their families 
from the product of their incessant toil, Hap- 
pily the American Union has been preserved 
from the assaults of evil men to afford a home 
for the working classes. ‘There is still hope for 
the industrious, and a refuge in the land to which 
sanguine RaLeious and Gitserts led the way. 

Eveenz Lawrence. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
speeches 








Coneoness did very little more than make 


during the week. 16 the House rie 
ated 000 for improving the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi River.—Senator Logan spoke March 17, 


in favor of more cu . On the following day Sen- 
ator Davis of West ree made a speech it ine 


to reduce the tion for Congressmen’s mile- 
age was veel poh ilee Aa and Fortification 


Appropriatior bills were and passed by th 

Senate March 20. amg 
The New Lb Bape | Senate s the Appropria- 

tion Bill March yon the same day 


adopted the rhs ye 7 g articles (IIL and 1V. ) of 
the proposed amendments a the Constita@tion as they 


came from the 

disturbances have occurred in Bald 
Moun’ M‘Dowell County, North Carolina, within 
== ty days. pees Destes tare Lown salt, 


people are greatly alarmed. 
Judge Dent, a Grant's 1 li 
died in Washington March 22. 
women's temperance movemen 
in the West. In March is an opposition 
was _, which was addressed by two Ger 
man clergymen and a Jewish rabbi. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


AnoTHER on a Protestant clergyman {fs re- 
from Me xico. A Roman Catholic mob, March 
attacked the Protestant chapel in pos eniasbed 
wi —_ and furniture, destroyed the Bibles, and 
stoned tor, Rev. Antonio Corral. 

The eigh th anniversary of the birth of Prince 
Louis Napoleon was celebrated at Chiselhurst, March 
16, by a very large number of French pons. Over 
6000 invitations were accepted. In reply to the con- 

tulatory address of the Duke of Padua, the prince 
eclared himself in roped ofa Senne, the verdict of 
which he was read 
The steam-ship erie on & recent voyage 
Egypt, for Alghes, heving a8 passen- 
278 ~_ returning from Mecca, encountered 
forrific gales. One huge wave which struck the vease} 
washed ——— Lig her deck 117 of the pilgrims, 
and all were d 
The Roman Cothotic bishops in the Austrian Reiche- 
rath threaten to withdraw if the ecclesiastical bills are 


The famine in India is still increasing. Over 100,000 
ina ams district applied to government 


‘or relief within ten 
Aah Sea Maedier, the German astronomer, 
She now Betts Pustiomens was 





that the Ashantee war has ended satisfactorily, that 
the marriage of the Duke of Ed loa pledge of 
friendship between and Ri and that steps 





have been taken to 
famine 


stones, piles of uncemented rock, the traces of a . 
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REMOVING THE BODY TO THE CAPITOL.—Drawn sy Tuxo. R. Davis.—(See First Pace.) 
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DUST TO DUST. 


Ow the afternoon of 
March 16 the body of 
CHARLES SUMNER was 
buried in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery. There was 
a general suspension of 
business in Boston dur- 
ing the hours when the 
funeral ceremonies were 
in progress; the streets 
near old King’s Chapel, 
where the services were 
held, were thronged with 
citizens. Emblems of 
mourning were at many 
places draped about a 
portrait or bust of the 
deceased Senator, thou- 
sands of flags hung at 
half-mast, and all the 
bells of the city were 
tolled while the funeral 
procession wound slowly 
through the streets. 

Before the removal @& 
the body from Doric 
Hall, in the State House, 
where thousands of citi- 
zens had taken a last 
look at the face of the 
honored dead, an autop- 
sy was made not only of 
the heart, but of the oth- 
er organs, all of which, 
with the exception of 
the heart, were found to 
be in a perfectly healthy 
condition. The brain 
exhibited no trace of the 
assault from the effects 








of which Mr, SumNER 
had suffered so terribly. 
‘The demand for tick- 
ets of admission to King’s Chapel far exceeded 
the capacity of the house, and as the hour of 
service approached, the streets adjacent were | 
filled with crowds of citizens, a passage for the | 
funeral procession being kept clear by lines of 
policemen. At half past two a special detail of 
eight State constables took the casket from its | 
resting-place in Doric Hall and bore it to the 
hearse, a plain black one, with four horses, sta- 
tioned at the Beacon Street gate, while a band | 
played the ‘‘ Dead March.” A few moments 
after, the funeral procession moved from the 
doors of the State House, passed down the steps, 
and, after forming, proceeded slowly to the chap- 
el, which was appropriately decorated with flow- | 
ers, emblems of mourning, and drapery. The 
place was filled with representative men from 
all parts of the country, both in official and pri- | 
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vate life, assembled to pay the last tribute to the | plays were made except upon the front of the 
man whose life was worthy of all honor, The | 
impressive but simple service ended, the proces- | 


sion was re-formed and passed up Beacon Street, 


and through Charles Street to Cambridge Bridge, | 


through silent throngs of people. 


The bridge leading from Charles Street to | 


| Cambridge was lined its entire length with 


crowds anxious to catch a view of the funeral 


cortége as it moved with measured tread to the | 


| gates of Mount Auburn, and the sidewalks and 


roadways the entire route were filled with people 
on foot and people in every variety of vehicle, 
patiently waiting to see the long train of car- 
riages which alone comprised the procession 
after leaving the city. The residents along the 
route displayed the national flag at half-mast 
and appropriately draped, but no extensive dis- 


City Hall, Cambridgeport, which was hung with 
mourning emblems, with the name, CHARLES 
SumNek, upon an arch over the main doorway. 
The bells of Cambridgeport were tolled while the 
funeral train passed from the bridge to the old 
Cambridge line, when the bells of that part of 
the city took up the sad refrain, and tolled until 
the cortége passed the line of the city into Wa- 
tertown. 

The head of the procession reached the gate 
at Mount Auburn Cemetery a few minutes be- 
fore six o'clock, and just as the bells in the dis- 
tant towns were striking that hour, the beauti- 
fal strains of Integer Vite, sung by a choir of 
forty voices, fell upon the calm silence of the 
scene, and produced a thrilling effect upon the 
thousands who were massed upon the hills sur- 
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rounding the lot in which 
the preparations for the 
burial had been complet- 
ed. It is on Arethusa 
Path, running from Wal- 
nut Avenue to Trefvil 
Path. The grave had 
been prepared, being a 
cemented brick vault, 
about two feet square, 
and six feet from the 
turf to the bottom of the 
vault. A large oak-tree 
stands out boldly above 
and just back of the 
grave as viewed from the 
walk, and seems almost 
typical, in its solitary 
grandeur, of the life of 
the one who was to sleep 
beneath it. Just before 
the cortége reached the 
lot a beautiful cross of 

ivy and violets was placed 
at the head of the grave, 

and a few moments later 
Miss Maup Hows, a 
daughter of Dr. 8. G. 

Hows, and a friend took 
their places at the head 
of the grave as represent- 
atives of Mr, Sumyer’s 
sister in San Francisco, 

at whose request they 
were present; they con- 
tributed a beautiful floral 
wreath and cross to the 
offerings heaped upon 
the grave. ‘The scene 
as the casket was borne 
from the hearse to the 
giYnve by the State police 
force was one of strange 

sadness, Nearly 5000 
people could be seen 

from the burial lot, and the solemn stillness, as 

the various delegations formed about the open 

grave, was very impressive. 

After the singing of Jnteger Vite, the Rev. 
Henry W. Foore pronounced the words : 

“T heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
write, from henceforth blessed are the who die in 
the Lord: even so eaith the Spirit; for they rest from 
their labors.” 

To this the choir responded, “‘ Amen.” Dr. 
Scunpervanp then led the multitude in repeating 
the Lord's Prayer, after which the grand choral 
Ein feste Burg was sung by the choir. ‘The coffin 
was then lowered into the grave, the benediction 
pronounced, and the sad services were ended. 

On pages 296 and 297 will be found illustra- 
tions showing the body lying in state in Doric 
Hall, and the scene at the grave. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
EDINBURGH. 
A WELCOME BY ALFRED TENNYSON, THE 
POET LAUREATE. 
. 
Tre Son of him with whom we strove for power— 
Whose wil! is lord thro’ all his world~<iomain— 


Who made the eerf a man, and burst his chain— 
[las given our Prince his own Infperial Flower, 


Alexandrovna, 
And welcome, Russian flower, a people’s pride, 
To Britain, when her flowers begin to blow! 


From love to love, from home to home you go, 
From mother anto mother, stately bride, 
Marie-Alexandrovna, 


1. 
The golden news along the steppes is blown, 
And at thy name the Tartar tents are stirred; 


Elburz and all the Caucasus have heard; 
And all the sultry palms of India known, 
Alexandrovna. 


The voices of our universal sea, 
On capes of Afric as on cliffs of Kent, 
‘be Maoria and that Isle of Continent, 
And ‘loyal pines of Canada murmur thee, 
Marie-Alexandroyna! 


Tit. 
Fair empires branching, both, in Insty life!— 
Yet Harold's England fell to Norman swords; 
Yet thine own land has bow’d to Tartar hordes 
Since English Harold gave its throne a wife, 
Alexandrovna! 
For thrones and peoples are as waifs that swing, 
And float or fall, in endless ebb and flow; 
But who love best have best the grace to know 


That Love by right divine is deathless king, 
Maric-Alexandrovna! 
Tv. 
And Love has led thee to the stranger land, 
Where men are bold and strongly say their say ;— 


See, empire upon empire smiles to-day, 
As thon with thy young lover hand in hand, 
Alexandrovna! 
So now thy faller life is in the West, 
Whose hand at home was gracious to thy poor: 
Thy name was blest within the narrow door; 
Here also, Marie, shall thy name be blest, 
Marie-Alexandrovna! 


v. 
Shall fears anji jealous hatrede fiame again ? 
Or at thy coming, Princess, every where, 
The blue heaven break, and some diviner air 
Breathe thro’ the world and change the hearta of men, 
Alexandrovna ? 
But hearts that change not, love that can not cease, 
And peace be yours, the peace of soul in soul! 
And howsoever this wild world may roll, 
Between your peoples trath and manful peace, 
Alfred—Alexandroyna! | 
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THE STORY OF THE GUN. 


FROM VICTOR HUGO’s “ NINETY-THREE.” 


[The war corvette Claymore, sailing from Jersey for 
the French coast in the service of the French royal- 
iste, carried a mysterious passenger, whose name was 
known only to the captain and his chief officer, but 
who afterward appears as the Marquis de Lantenac, 
the royalist leader in La Vendée. The breaking loose 
of a carronade in the gun-deck interrupts a conversa- 
tion between these three men, and the description of 
the scene of destruction that followed forms one of 
the most powerful episodes of the novel.) 


‘Ove of the carronades of the battery, a twen- 





| and shadows to this vision. 





ty-four-pounder, had got loose, 

This is perhaps the most formidable of ocean 
accidents. Nothing more terrible can happen to 
a vessel in open sea and under full sail. 

A gun that breaks its moorings becomes sud- 
denly some indescribable supernatural beast. It 
is a nachine which transforms itself into a mon- 


ster. This mass turns upon its wheels, has the 
rapid movements of a billiard-ball; rolls with 
the rolling, pitches with the pitching; goes, 
comes, pauses, seems to meditate; resumes its 


course, rushes along the ship from end to end 
like an arrow, circles about, springs aside, evades, 
rears, breaks, kills, exterminates. It is a bat- 
tering-ram which assaults a wall at its own ca- 
price. Moreover, the battering-ram is metal, 
the wall wood. It is the entrance of matter 
into liberty. One might say that this eternal 
slave avenges itself. It seems as if the power 
of evil hidden in what we call inanimate objects 
finds a vent and bursts suddenly out. It has an 
air of having lost patience, of seeking some 
fierce, obscure retribution; nothing more inex- 
orable than this rage of the inanimate. The 
mad mass has the bounds of a panther, the 
weight of the elephant, the agility of the mouse, 
the obstinacy of the axe, the unexpectedness of 
the surge, the rapidity of lightning, the deafness 
of the tomb. It weighs ten thousand pounds, 
and it rebounds like a child’s ball. Its flight is 
a wild whirl abruptly cut at right angles. What 
is to be done? How to end this? A tempest 
ceases, a cyclone passes, a wind falls, a broken 
mast is replaced, a leak is stopped, a fire dies 
out; but how to control this enormous brute of 


bronze? In what way can one attack it? 
You can make a mastiff hear reason, astound 
a bull, fascinate-a boa, frighten a tiger, soften a 


lion ; but there is no resource with that monster, 
a cannon let loose. You can not kill it—it_ is 
d; at the same time it lives. It lives with a 
sinister life, bestowed on it by Infinity. 

‘The planks beneath it give it play. It is moved 
by the ship, which is moved by the sea, which is, 
ved by the wind. This destroyer is a play- 
I'he ship, the waves, the blasts, all aid 

; hence its frightful vitality. How to assail this 

v of complication? How to fetter this mon- 

s mechanism for wrecking a ship? How 

€ its comings and goings, its returns, its 

t ts shocks? Any one of these blows upon 
the ‘es may stave out the vessel, How divine 
One has to deal with a pro- 
wn h thinks, seems to possess ideas, and 

ich changes its direction at each instant. How 
Stop the course of something which must be avoid- 
ed? ‘The horrible cannon flings itself about, ad- 


its awtul py rations! 


down obstacles, crushes men like flies. The great 
danger of the situation is in the mobility of its 
base. How combat an inclined plane which has 
caprices? The ship, so to speak, has lightning 
imprisoned in its womb which seeks to escape ; 
it is like thunder rolling abeve an earthquake. 

In an instant the whole crew were on foot. 
The fault was the chief gunner’s; he had neg- 
lected to fix home the screw-nut of the mooring- 
chain, and had so badly shackled the four wheels 
of the carronade that the play given to the sole 
and frame had separated the platform, and end- 
ed by breaking the breeching. The cordage had 
broken, so that the gun was no longer secure on 
the carriage. The stationary breeching which 
prevents recoil was not in use at that period. As 
a heavy wave struck the port, the carronade, 
weakly attached, recoiled, burst ite chain, and 
began to rush wildly about. Conceive, in order 
to have an idea of this strange sliding, a drop of 
water running down a pane of glass. 

At the moment when the lashings gave way 
the gunners were in the battery, some in groups, 
others standing alone, occupied with such duties 
as sailors perform in expectation of the command 
to clear for action. ‘The carronade, hurled for- 
ward by the pitching, dashed into this knot of 


men, and crushed four at the first blow; then, | 


flung back and shot out anew by the rolling, it 
cut in two a fifth poor fellow, glanced off to the 
larboard side, and struck a piece of the battery 
with such force as to unship it. Then rose the 
ery of distress which had been heard. The men 
rushed toward the ladder—the gun-deck emptied 
in the twinkling of an eye. The enormous can- 
non was left alone. She was given up to herself. 
She was her own mistress, and mistress of the 
vessel. She could do what she willed with both. 
This whole crew, accustomed to laugh in battle, 
trembled now. To describe the universal terror 
would be impossible. 

Captain Boisberthelot and Lieutenant Vieu- 
ville, although both intrepid men, stopped at the 
head of the stairs, and remained mute, pale, hes- 
itating, looking down on the deck. Some one 
pushed them aside with his elbow and descended. 

It was their passenger, the peasant, the man 
of whom they had been speaking a moment be- 
fore. 

When he reached the foot of the ladder he 
stood still. 

The cannon came and went along the deck. 
One might have fancied it the living chariot of 
the Apocalypse. The marine lantern oscillating 
from the ceiling added a dizzying whirl of lights 
The shape of the 
cannon was undistinguishable from the rapidity 
of its course; now it looked black in the light, 
now it cast weird reflections through the gloom. 

It kept on its work of destruction. It had 
already shattered four other pieces, and dug two 
crevices in the side, fortunately above the water- 
line, though they would leak in case a squall 
should come on. It dashed itself frantically 
against the frame-work; the solid tie-beams 
resisted, their curved form giving them great 
strength, but they creaked ominously under the 
assaults of this terrible club, which seemed en- 
dowed with a sort of appalling ubiquity, striking 
on every side at once. ‘The strokes of a bullet 
shaken in a bottle would not be madder or more 
rapid. The four wheels passed and 
above the dead men, cut, carved, slashed them, 
till the five co were a score of stumps roll- 
ing about the deck; the heads seemed to cry 
out; streams of blood twisted in and out of the 
planks with every pitch of the vessel. The ceil- 
ing. damaged in several places, began to gape. 
The whole ship was filled with the awful tumult. 

The captain promptly recovered his compos- 
ure, and at his order the sailors threw down into 
the deck every thing which could deaden and 
check the mad rush of the gun—mattresses, ham- 
mocks, spare sails, coils of rope, extra equip- 
ments, and the bales of false assignats, of which 
the corvette carried a whole cargo: an infamous 
deception, which the English considered a fair 
trick in war. 

But what could these rags avail? No one 
dared to descend to arrange them in any useful 
fashion, and in a few instants they were mere 
heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enongh to render an acci- 
dent as complete as possible. A tempest would 
have been desirable; it might have thrown the 
gun upside down, and the four wheels once in 
the air, the monster could have been mastered. 
But the devastation increased, There were gash- 
es and even fractures in the masts, which, im- 
bedded in the wood-work of the keel, pierce the 
decks of ships like great round pillars. The 
mizzen-mast was cracked, and the mainmast 
itself was injured under the convulsive blows of 
the gun. The battery was being destroyed. Ten 
pieces out of the thirty were disabled ; the breach- 
es multiplied in the side, and the corvette began 
to take in water. 

The old passenger, who had descended to the 
gun-deck, looked like a form of stone stationed 
at the foot of the stairs. He stood motionless, 
gazing sternly about upon the devastation. In- 
deed, it seemed impossible to take a single step 
forward. 

Each bound of the liberated carronade men- 
aced the destruction of the vessel. A few min- 
utes more and shipwreck would be inevitable. 

_ They must perish or put a sum end to the 
disaster—a decision must be made—but how ? 

What a combatant—this cannon! They mnst 
check this mad monster. They must seize this 
flash of lightning. They must overthrow this 
thunder-bolt. 

Boisberthelot said to La Vienville, ‘Do you 
believe in God, chevalier ?” 

La Vieuville replied, ‘‘ Yes. No. Sometimes.” 

**In a tempest ?” 

**Yes; and in moments like this.” 





vari es, recoils, strikes to the right, strikes to the 
aft. flecs. passes. diseance : “ 
left, flees, passes, disconcerts ambushes, breaks 


“Only God can aid us here,” said Boisber- 
thelot. . 





All were silent—the cannon kept up its horri- 
ble fracas. : 

The waves beat against the ship; their blows 
from without responded to the strokes of the 
cannon. 

It was like two hammers alternating. _ 

Suddenly, into the midst of this sort of inac- 
cessible circus, where the escaped cannon leaped 
and bounded, there sprang a man with an iron 
bar in his hand. It was the author of this ca- 
tastrophe, the gunner whose culpable negligence 
had caused the accident—the captain of the gun. 
Having been the means of bringing about the mis- 
fortune, he desired to repair it. He had caught 
up a handspike in one fist, a tiller-rope with a 
slipping noose in the other, and jumped down 
into the gun-deck. ‘Then a strange combat be- 
gan; a Titanic strife—the struggle of the gun 
against the gunner, a battle between matter and 
intelligence, a duel between the inanimate and 
the human. 

The man was posted in an angle, the bar and 
rope in his two fists ; backed against one of the 
riders, settled firmly on his legs as on two pillars 
of steel, livid, calm, tragic, rooted as it were in 
the planks, he waited. 

He waited for the cannon to pass near him. 

The gunner knew his piece, and it seemed to 
him that she must recognize her master. He 
had lived a long while with her. How many 
times he had thrust his hand between her jaws ! 
It was his tame monster. He began to address 
it as he might have done his dog. 

**Come!” said he. Perhaps he loved it. 

‘A He seemed to wish that it would turn toward 

m. 
But to come toward him would be to spring 
upon him. Then he would be lost. How to 
avoid its crush? There was the question. All 
stared in terrified silence. 

Not a breast respired freely, except, perchance, 
that of the old man who alone stood in the deck 
with the two combatants, a stern second. 

He might himself be crushed by the piece. 
He did not stir. . 

Beneath them, the blind sea directed the battle. 

At the instant when, accepting this awful 
hand-to-hand contest, the gunner approached to 
challenge the cannon, some chance fluctuation 
of the waves kept it for a moment immovable, as 
if suddenly stupefied. 

**Come on!” the man said to it. 
to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. 
avoided the shock. 

The struggle began—struggle unheard of. 
The fragile matching itself against the invulner- 


It seemed 


The gunner 


able. ‘The thing of flesh attacking the brazen 
brute. On the one side blind force, on the oth- 
er a soul. 


The whole passed in a half-light. It was like 
the indistinct vision of a miracle. 

A soul—strange thing; but you would have 
said that the cannon had one also—a soul filled 
with rage and hatred. ‘This blindness appeared 
to have eyes. The monster had the air of watch- 
ing the man. There was—one might have fan- 
cied so at least—cunning in this mass. It also 
chose its moment. It became some gigantic in- 
sect of metal, having, or seeming to have, the 
will of ademon. Sometimes this colossal grass- 
hopper would strike the low ceiling of the gun- 
deck, then fall back on its four wheels like a 
tiger upon its four claws, arid dart anew on the 
man. He—supple, agile, adroit—would glide 
away like a snake from the reach of these light- 
ning-like movements. He avoided the encoun- 
ters; but the blows which he escaped fell upon 
the vessel and continued the havoc. 

An end of broken chain remained attached to 
the carronade. This chain had twisted itself, 
one could not tell how, about the screw of the 
breech-button. One extremity of the chain was 
fastened to the carriage. ‘The other, hanging 
loose, whirled wildly about the gun, and added 
to the danger of its blows. 

The screw held it like a clinched hand, and 
the chain, multiplying the strokes of the batter- 
ing-ram by its strokes of a thong, made a fearful 
whirlwind about the cannon—a whip of iron in a 
fist of brass. This chain complicated the battle. 

Nevertheless the man fought. Sometimes, 
even, it was the man who attacked the cannon. 
He crept along the side, bar and rope in hand, 
and the cannon had the air of understanding, 
and fled as if it perceived a snare. ‘The man 
pursued it, formidable, fearless. 

Such a duel could not last long. The gun 

seemed suddenly to say to itself, ‘‘ Come, we 
must make an end!” and it paused. One felt 
the approach of the crisis. ‘The cannon, as if in 
suspense, appeared to have, or had—becanse it 
seemed to all a sentient being—a furious premed- 
itation. It sprang unexpectedly upon the gun- 
ner. He jumped aside, let it pass, and cried out 
with a laugh, ‘Try again!” The gun, as if in 
a mp broke a carronade to larboard; then, 
seized anew by the invisible sling which held it, 
was flung to starboard toward the man, who es- 
caped. 
Three carronades gave way under the blows 
of the gun; then, as if blind, and no longer con- 
scious of what it was doing, it turned its back 
on the man, rolled from the stern to the bow, 
bruising the stem and making a breach in the 
plankings of the prow. The gunner had taken 
refuge-at the foot of the stairs, a few steps from 
the old man, who was watching, 

The gunner held his handspike in rest. The 
cannon seemed to perceive him, and, without 
taking the trouble to turn itself, backed upon 
him with the quickness of an axe-stroke. ‘The 
gunner, if driven back against the side, was lost. 
The crew uttered a simultaneous cry. 

But the old passenger, until now immovable, 
made a spring more rapid than all those wild 
whirls. He seized a bale of the false assignats, 


and, at the risk of being crushed, sueceeded in 
flinging it between the wheels of the carronade. 
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This manceuvre, decisive and dangerous, could 
not have been executed with more adroitness 
and precision by a man trained to all the ex- 
ercises set down in Durosel's Manual of Sea 
Gunnery. 

The bale had the effect of a plug. A pebble 
may stop a log, a tree branch turn an avalanche. 
The carronade stumbled. The gunner, in his 
turn, seizing this terrible chance, plunged his 
iron bar between the spokes of one of the hind- 
wheels. ‘Ihe cannon was stopped. It stagger- 
ed. ‘The man, using the bar as a lever, rocked 
it to and fro. ‘The heavy mass turned over with 
a clang like a falling bell, and the gunner, drip- 
ping with sweat, rushed forward headlong, and 
passed the slipping noose of the tiller-rope about 
the bronze neck of the overthrown monster, 

It was ended. The man had conquered. The 
ant had subdued the mastodon; the pigmy had 
taken the thunder-bolt prisoner. 

The marines and the sailors clapped their 
hands. 

The whole crew hurried down with cables and 
chains, and in an instant the cannon was secure- 
ly lashed. 

The gunner saluted the passenger. 

“Sir,” be said to him, ‘ou have saved my 
life.” 

The old man had resumed his impassible atti- 
tude, and did not reply. 

The man had conquered, but one might say 
that the cannon had conquered also. Immedi- 
ate shipwreck had been avoided, but the corvette 
was by no means saved. ‘The dilapidation of the 
vessel seemed irremediable. ‘The sides had five 
breaches, one of which, very large, was in the 
bow. Out of the thirty carronades, twenty lay 
useless in their frames. 

The carronade which had been captured and 
rechained was itself disabled; the screw of the 
breech-button was forced, and the leveling of the 
piece impossible in consequence. ‘The battery 
was reduced to nine pieces. The hold had 
sprung a leak, It was necessary at once to re- 
pair the damages and set the pumps to work. 

‘The gun-deck, now that one had time to look 
about it, offered a terrible spectacle. The into- 
rior of a mad elephant’s cage could not have 
been more completely dismantled. 

However great the necessity that the corvette 
should escape observation, a ctill more imperious 
necessity presented itself—immediate safety. It 
had been necessary to light up the deck by lan- 
terns placed here and there along the sides. 

But during the whole time this tragic diver- 
sion had lasted the crew were so absorbed by 
the one question of life or death that they no- 
ticed little what was passing outside the scene of 
the duel. ‘The fog had thickened; the weather 
had thanged; the wind had driven the vessel at 
will; it had got out of its route, in plain sight 
of Jersey and Guernsey, farther to the south 
than it ought to have gone, and was surrounded 
by a troubled sea. ‘The great waves kissed the 
gaping wounds of the corvette—kisses full of 
peril. The sea rocked her menacingly. The 
breeze became a gale. A squall, a tempest per- 
haps, threatened. It was impossible to see be- 
fore one four oars’ length. 

While the crew were repairing summarily and 
in haste the ravages of the gun-deck, stopping 
the leaks and putting back into position the guns 
which had escaped the disaster, the old passen- 
ger had gone on deck, 

He stood with his back against the mainmast. 

He had paid no attention to a proceeding 
ing which had taken place on the vessel. ‘The 
Chevalier La Vieuville had drawn up the marines 
in line on either side of the mainmast, and at 
the whistle of the boatswain the sailors busy in 
the rigging stood upright on the yards, 

Count du Boisberthelot advaneed toward the 
passenger. Behind the captain marched a man 
haggard, breathless, his dress in disorder, yet 
wearing a satisfied look under it all. It was the 
gunner who had just now so opportunely shown 
himself a tamer of monsters, and who had got 
the better of the cannon. 

‘The count made a military salute to the un- 
known in peasant garb, and said to him, ‘‘ Gen- 
eral, here is the man.” 

The gunner held himself erect, his eyes down- 
cast, standing in a soldierly attitude. 

Count du Boisberthelot continued : ‘‘ General, 
taking into consideration what this man has 
done, do you not think there is something for 
his commanders to do ?” 

‘*T think there is,” said the old man. 

‘* Be good enough to give the orders,” return- 
ed Boisberthelot. 

‘“‘It is for you to give them. You are the 
captain.” . 

‘*But you are the general,” answered Bois- 
berthelot. 

The old man looked at the gunner, ‘‘ Ap- 
proach,” said he, 

The gunner,moved forward a step. The old 
man turned toward Count du Boisberthelot, de- 
tached the cross of Saint Louis from the cap- 
tain’s uniform, and fastened it on the jacket of 
the gunner. 

‘** Hurrah !” cried the sailors. 

The marines presented arms. The old pas- 
senger, pointing with his finger toward the -be- 
wildered gunner, added, ‘“‘ Now let that man be 
shot.” 

Stnpor succeeded the applause. 

Then, in the midst of a silence like that of the 
tomb, the old man raised his voice. He said: 

“* A negligence has endangered this ship. At 
this moment she is perhaps lost. ‘To be at sea 
is to face the enemy. A vessel at open sea Is an 
army which gives battle. The tempest conceals, 
but does not absent itself. The whole sea is an 
ambuscade. Death is the penalty of any fault 
committed in the face of the enemy. No fault 
is reparable. Courage ought to be rewarded, 
and negligence punished.” 

‘These words fell one after the other slowly, 
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solemnly, with a sort of inexorable measure, like 
the blows of an axe upon an oak. 

And the old man, turning to the soldiers, add- 
ed, ‘* Do your duty.” 

The man upon whose breast shone the cross 
of Saint Louis bowed his head. ' 

At a sign from Count du Boisberthelot two 
sailors descended between decks, then returned. 
bringing the hammock winding-sheet. ‘Lhe 
ship’s chaplain, who since the time of sailing had 
been at prayer in the officers’ quarters, accompa- 
nied the two sailors; a sergeant detached from 
the line twelve marines, whom he arranged in two 
ranks, six by six; the gunner, without uttering 
a word, placed himself between the two files. 
he chaplain, crucifix in hand, advanced and 
stood near him. 

** March !” said the sergeant. 

The platoon moved with slow steps toward the 
bow. ‘Ihe two ‘sailors who carried the shroud 
followed. 

A gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. A 
hurricane moaned in the distance. 

A few instants later there was a flash; a re- 
port followed, echoing among the shadows ; then 
all was silent; then came the thud of a body 
falling into the sea. 

The oll passenger still leaned back against the 
mainmast with folded arms, thinking silently. 

Boisberthelot pointed toward him with the tore- 
finger of his left hand, and said in a low voix to 
La Vienville, 

- “ The Vendée has found a head!” 





PERSONAL. 


Dean Stan ey, animated by that strong com- 
mon-sense which, in matters of fuith, seems to be 
rising in the minds of men above the pettinesses 
that have heretofore too generally prevailed, has 
consented to the erection of a memorial to the 
brothers WesLey in Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Apams AcTON, the sculptor, is now at work 
upon it, and hopes to finish it in July. 

—The following is a brief summary concern- 
ing the family of the late Senator Sumner: He 
was the son of Sheriff Cuartes P. SUMNER, a 
well-known and respected citizen. He had two 
sisters, Many and JuLra, and three bruthers, 
ALBERT, HENRY, and Gzorce. The only sur- 
vivor of these brothers and sisters is JULta, 
now Mrs. Dr. Hastines, < resident of Califor- 
nia. Two of the brothers were lost at sea, one 
at the same time that Marcaret Fc.ier Os- 
SOLI met her -ad fate. GEORGE died in a hospi- 
tal in this ‘ta from softening of the brain. On 
the 17th of October, 1866, the Senator married 
Mrs. ALice Hooper, widow of W1riu1aM SturGIs 
Hooper, who was a son of Hon. Samvgt Hooper. 
Mrs. Hooper was a daughter of JonaTHan Ma- 
son, Esq. The marriage ceremony was perform- 
ed by the late Bishop Eastspury. On the 10th 
of May, 1878, a divorce was decreed betweer the 

ties by Judge Court, of the Supreme Court of 
Siessncbasnste. 

—Certainly one of the most graphic and prob- 
ably one of the most accurate descriptions of 
the personal manners and habits of Prince Bis- 
MARCK is the following, by a gentleman who has 
recently taken stock of the man: “The might- 
jest statesman in the world is a tall, bald man, 
with some white hair. He wears a military uni- 
form to please old WILLiaM, but he best likes 
looser drapery. The man is very epttent. very 
strong, very affable, and so wonderfully elastic in 
his movements that he might be an India rubber 
man. He looks in robust health till examined 
closely, and then an observer begins to notice 
painful spasms and contractions of the face, 
which reveal overexcited nerves. In manner he 
isa rollicking, overbearing man. Wife, children, 
and friends standinaweofhim. He will not even 
listen to remonstrance, still less to contradic- 
tion. . He strides over his enemies and acquaint- 
ances, nodding to the latter as. he puts his foot 
upon the former. The man is of a giant appetite 
for work and food. He eats old sausages and 
black bread, served without a table-cloth, for 
breakfast. His dinner isof mighty meats in plen- 
ty, washed down or floated in large goblets of 
strong Burgundy. He smokes and works and 
talks perpetually. His home is like a volcano 
in constant eruption. His secretaries can not 
stand his work long; they are obliged to give 
in from sheer exhaustion. Prince BisMakcK is 
very funny when pleased, very formidable, very 
rash, very impudent atall times. He is nota far- 
sighted man, or he would uot have rushed into 
a religious war so abruptly. He is rather an as- 
tonished man, who has become mighty in spite 
of errors, often because of errors, and who be- 
lieves that every thing may be done by courage 
and opportunity. He is, so to say, a man who 
has stunned himself with his own noise, and 
who keeps on bawling because it seems to be- 
wilder other people and to make every body shut 
his ears and give in to him.” 

—Dr. SCHLIEMANN, whose discoveries are just 
now the subject of mach talk among European 
savants, was formerly a resident of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and while there was divorced from: his 
first wife, a Russian lady. 

—Mr. BatLey, who keeps that paper in Dan- 
bury, expresses the opinion that Massachusetts 
temper is sadly puckered by BuTLeR per Sim- 
MONS. 

—A gentleman who was familiar with the late 
Senator Sumner says of his habits: “‘He wus 
always a lover of fiue wine, and much of it. His 
Boston friends provided him with many a cask 
and basket, and I never tasted an inferior glass 
of wine in his house. His palate took a wide 
range, from Sicilian and Spanish light wines to 
port and Madeira and the best clarets of France 
and Hungary. He was a very great eater, and 
liked swect-breads, game, large hot joints, and 
the mountain mutton of the Bull Run and Ca- 
tuctin country. He breakfasted light, and, I 
think, ate no lunch, but, when he returned from 
the Senate, consumed two hours at the table, 
and then sat up by a drop-light, opening his 
mail, reading, and talking until midnight. His 
religious belief was Harvard Unitarianism, but 
he had great regard for the orthodox fathers in 
the Puritan, Lutheran, and also the Catholic 
Church, .I never heard him express repulsion 
for any body or any thing dead.’ 

ae Pius IX. has lived to bury more than 
one huhdred members of the college of cardinals. 
Cardinal ANTONELLI, the great administrative 
genius of the Roman Church, is nearly seveuty. 
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Describing the Papal Senate as it now exists, a 
correspondent of the Zimes says it is a circle of 
old gentlemen, half of whom have passed the age 
of sixty-five. The Pope is as much disposed to 
joke as was President Linco.y, and a story is 
told of one of _his recent sallies of good humor. 
“The death of Cardinal TakQUINI 80 soon aft- 
er he was created,”’ said the Pope, “is a proof 
that the Romans will have nothing more to do 
with the Tarquins; and here is Cardinal De 
ANGELIS, who is most of the time in Fermo 
(infirmo), and holds out to the lust.’’ The car- 
dinals standing by, as they were bound to do, 
laughed at the Pope's lively humor, which he 
will frequently indulge, no matter who is bit. 
Pius IX. is in ealth, anid on the 13th of 
the coming Muay he will have completed his 
eighty-first year, for he was born in 1792. His 
long reign as pontiff is frequently spoken of as 
something remarkable, and by some is account- 
ed nothing less than as a sign of the special 
providence of God. But if the Pope lives ten 
years longer, we shall tind nothing in the fact 
except whut is perfectly in the order of nature. 
If most of the other members of the Mastal- 
FERRETTI family live to the age of eighty or 
ninety, there is po reason why this brother Gro- 
VANNI, With his regular mode of living, should 


not have allotted to him an equal number of | 


years. 

—The Rev. Mr. Roserts, an English clergy- 
man, having been dismissed from his curacy for 
wking a too prominent part in the agricultural 
laborers’ movement, was promptly and gener- 
ously appointed to a much more valuable and 
desirable living by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

—The Count De Waldeck, painter, living in 
Paris, has just arrived at the great age of one 
hundred and eight years. In 1826, being then 
sixty, and in want of money, he presented some 
of his pictures at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
asked 40,000 francs for them. M. BasTarp, the 
director, replied that the resources at his com- 
mand did not permit him to make a purchase 
of that importance, but that, if M. WaL_peck 
consented, he would obtain for him an annual 
allowance of 2000 francs. The painter has there- 
fore received ge forty-eight years a total sum 
of 96,000 francs. he old gentleman is in excel- 
lent health. 

~—Mr. Sypyey Howarp Gary has retired from 
the editorial staff of the Zveni to en- 
gage with Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT on & 
popular history of the United States. Mr. AL- 
BERT G. Brown, of Boston, formerly secretary 
to Governor ANDREW, is Mr. Gay’s successor. 

—February has been a fortunate month for 
Mr. Disraeur. On the 27th of that month, in 
1852, he first became a cabinet minister and 
leader of the House of Commons; on the 25th 
of February, 1858, he again took office; on the 
29th of the same month, in 1868, he first became 
Prime Minister; and on the 21st of February of 
the present year he again became Premier, with 
a compact majority to sustain him. 

—All the cobblers of the universe are request- 
ed to contribute to the erection of a monument 
to that great shoe-maker, Hans Sacus, some- 
what known in this country by commendatory 
notices from LoNGFELLOw and LoweLL. Our 
friend was born 300 years ago, so that just now 
we are not called on to mourn afresh for his loss. 
What the cobblers want to have done is to raise 
the necessary thalers to put up the stone-work 
at Nuremberg, where he lived and died. He 
wrote 4200 songs, 208 comedies and tragedies, 
1700 comic tales, made several thousand pairs 
of high-lows, boots, and shoes, and was esteem- 
ed for the beauty of his versification and his 
skill with the lapstone. 

—Mr. ** Macaulay,” the clever New York cor- 
respondent of the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, says that most of the detectives of New York 
not —_ know the thieves, but are on good 
terms with them. One of the best detectives in 
New York is said to know 1500 thieves and bad 
characters. The detectives do not follow up 
any moderate robbery; it must be a la one 
to secure their attention. When traced, they 
usually recommend the victims to compromise, 
and the rewards and emoluments go to the 
thieves and detectives together, and in fat pro- 
portions. Such, at least, is the common belief. 

—Mr. Moses Tayior, president of ever so 
many things in this city, Mr. WILLIAM D. BisuH- 
oP, president of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad Company, Mr. Samvet SLoan, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad Company, and one or two other rail- 
way ates, have been taking a run through 
theSouth. The Macon (Georgia) Messenger says : 
“Mr. Tayvor is the largest stockholder of the 
Geo Central Railroad, and worth about 
$20,000,000, and has never visited the South be- 
fore, or been absent longer than thirteen days 
from the city of his nativity. He is a well-pre- 
served, genial gentleman, on the shady side of 
sixty, and devoid of all hauteur er affectation.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ar a late menting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Professor Lerpy made 
a communication in reference to a worm vom- 
ited by a Chinese boy in Canton, and which was 
transmitted to him for examination. He re- 
rts the object in question to be a liver finke, 
Diston ma rare parasite in the human 
body, and belonging to the liver. The case was 
a very remarkable one, as being the first instance 
on record in which an entozoon of this character 
had been known to exter the alimentary canal. 





Among the important enterprises of the Unit- 
ed States government, looking toward the wel- 
fare of the nation, not the least valuable is that 
of th» establishment of life-saving stations along 
the coast, with a view not only of succoring 
shipwrecked vessels and their crews, but of com- 
municating information to insurance companies 
and revenue-cutters, and thus securing more 
efficient aid when needed. A commission has 
been engaged for some time past in selecting 
the stations, and it is enpected 1 that at no dis- 
tant day they will be strung along the entire 
coast at intervals of about every twenty-five 
miles, The present year will witness the com- 

letion of that portion of the cordon extending 

rom Cape Hatteras to Sandy Hook ; and in addi- 
tion to the life-saving force there will probably 
be at each station a ae sng observer, be- 
longing to the Signal Service, having his quar- 
ters in the bnilding, and whose duties, in addi- 
tion to that of reporting accidents or wrecks, 





will be to receive messages by signal from pass- 
ing vessels, and to transmit them to any desired 
point; also to communicate storm signals, and 
to furnish the regular weather dispatches to the 
Signal-office. The scientitic data to be collected 
by these parties will be of the utmost impor- 
tance, giving us the means of determining with 
the greatest accuracy the meteorology of the 
sex and its coasts, and thereby greatly to im- 
prove the storm-signal system. 

It will be remembe that observers of the 
Signal Corps are only assigned to duty after un- 
dergoing a rigid training and severe examination 
at Washington, during which incompetent per- 
sons are weeded ont, anc none employed but 
those who are prompt, accurate, and intelligent. 
They are therefore amply qualitied to assist in 
scientific investigations of cny kind; and among 
their labors they will probebly render help in 
determining facts with reference to the fisheries 
of the coast, in noting the arrival and departure 
of schools of fish at various points, and thus 
communicating to the fishermen facts which 
they would. otherwise gatber ~*~ by accident, 
if at all. (The government of Norway a 
observers on its coast with special reference 
the herring fishery.) Important information 
with reference to mackerel, herring, sword-fish, 
menhaden, or porgees, and other fish of econom- 
ical importance, will thus be obtained, to the 
great benefit of the country. The general facts 
relating to the —— of birds, the. occur- 
rence of periodical phenomena of vegetation 
and other points, will doubtless also be collec 
by the office. 

Of the importance of the Signal Service and 
its operations generally to the country it is 
hardly necessary to speak here, as every one is 
satisfied that the expenditures, however great 
they may be, are amply warranted, in view of 
the great importance of the results. The esti- 
mate for the present year, covering the entire 
service of the — and including the new 
branch of the coast ife-saving stations, is about 
$340,000 — certainly a very reasonable outlay 
when we bear in mind that within a short time 
a cargo of tea worth $100,000 was saved by the 
timely information communicated from one of 
the coast stations already established, by sum- 
moning to the assistance of the crew relief ves- 
sels from a distance so great that they could not 
otherwise have known of the wreck in season. 





A society has been started in the South under 
the name of the Southern Historical Society, 
havin ae reference to ne materia 
toward a history of the events of the late war, all 
printed matter procurable having been brought 
together for this purpose, while a vast amount of 
manuscript has also been received. One gentle- 
man bas furnished a history of the army corps 
of Northern Virginia of 1 pages while Gen- 
eral 8. D. Lee has supplied h order-books of 
the Army of Tennessee. A contract has been 
made with TRUMBULL Brotuers, of Baltimore, 
to make the Southern Magazine the organ of the 
society, and they are to publish twenty pages 
monthly free of cost. 





An association has been organized in Philadel- 
phia under the title of the National Museum 
with a view of collecting interesting historical 
records for exhibition at the Centennial of 1876. 
Among the recent additions is the original char- 
ter, with its great seal, of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania in 1701, and signed by WiLL14M Penn. 





According to the mining and scientific press 
of California, the quicksilver product of the State 
amounted to 31,881 flasks in 1871, to 30,306 in 
1872, and to 28,600 in 1873. About half the to- 
tal yield is from the New Almaden Mine, and 
next to that the New Idria, the two furnishing 
the value of a million and a quarter dollars. 
The price of quicksilver has ranged during 1878 
av cents (gold) in January, to $1 20 in De- 
cember. 


In view of its supposed restriction to North 
America, much astonishment was excited some 
time since by the discovery on the coast of Hol- 
land of specimens of the American horse-foot 
orking crab. More recently, however, the prob- 
lem has been solved by a communication in the 
—— by Mr. W. A. Lioyp, who remarks that 
in 1860 numbers of these crabs were imported 
alive into Hamburg, and sold about the streets, 
and that many were purchased and kept in aqua- 
ria and elsewhere. one occasion, a few years 
later, a large number were shipped from New 
York to Hamburg, and the market glutted there- 
by. With much tender-heartedness, Mr. LLorp 
who was then director of the great aquarium,of 
Hamburg, in preference to allowing this great 
number to die, took occasion to have them 
thrown into the sea off the island of Heligoland, 
this taking place in August, 1866. Whether the 
animals captured are those my mop! introduced 
in this summary manner, or their descendants, 
is not known, but there is no good reason why 
the species may not hold its own in these seas, 
and in time become as abundant as they are on 
the American coast. 








A summary of the more recent labors in re- 
pea to the exploration of New Guinea has late- 
been published in Nature by Mr. ADOLPH 
ERNHARD MEYER, himself distinguished in this 
connection. In this he states that in 1871 a 
steamer was sent out by the Dutch to circum- 
navigate the island, and to take possession of 
that portion of the country which did not al- 
ready belong to them. This failed to accom- 
ews its object, a few posts only being estab- 
ished on the north coast, when the vessel was 
or to return without having performed its 
sk. 

A second he er was dispatched in 1872, 
which accomplished less than the first. It is, 
however, proposed to send out an expedition in 
1874. In 1870 some Italians, under the guidance 
of Mr. CerrvTI, visited the southwest coast for 
the purpose of exploring the straits between the 
island of Salwatty and the main-land. They 
were, however, attackéd and beaten off by the 
natives in MacCluer Gulf. In 1872 two Italian 
naturalists, M. Beccarr and M. D’ALBERTIS, 
endeavored to visit the place on the southwest 
coast called Utanate, but failed, on account of 
currents and winds. They remained for some 
time at Sorong, and thence proceeded to Dorey, 
in the north, and made a station on the Arfak 
Mountains. They returned in 1872, an Italian 
vessel of war having been sent in search of them. 

They brought back numerous interesting col- 





lections in natural history, embracing large num- 
bers of birds-of-paradise and parrots. About the 
same time Mr. MIKLUCHO-MacLay, to whom 
reierence has been: made in our pages; spr nia 
season at Astrolabe Bay. Mr. Meyer himeelf 
has been among the most prominent explorers 
of this region, having proceeded from Ternate, 
early in the year 1873, to the harbor of Dorey, 
in the northwest corner of Geelvink’s Bay, from 
which place he went to Mafood, about sixty miles 
from rey. After examining this loculity he 
crossed to the island of Mysore, where he spent 
considerable time, and procured many interest- 
ing collections. No birds-of-paradise were found 
on the island; and on the island of Jobie, be- 
lieved to contain many species, he found bat 
three kinds. From this point he crossed inland 
into MacCluer Gulf, and thence to a river called 
the Jakati, and succeeded in obtaining, at alti- 
tudes of from 3000 to 6000 feet, all the known 
birds-of-paradise of New Guinea, together with 
one hitherto undescribed, 


The State of Maryland is moving in the mat- 
ter of her fisheries, a bill baving already passed 
the House of Representatives for the appoint- 
ment of two Commissioners, whose duty it shall 
be to ascertain and report what measures are 
necessary for the furtherance of this important 
interest. It is proposed that one of these shall 
give his attention exclusively to the fisheries of 
the Chesapeake Bay, the other taking charge of 
the interior waters. The Commissioners are also 
to select a proper locality for the propagation 
of food fishes, and to erect the necessary estab- 
lishment, and secure the spawn of such fish as 
may be considered desirable for introduction 
into the waters of the State. It is estimated 
that the water surface of Maryland covers an 
area of over two thousand square miles, or 
about one-fifth of the entire State; and os her 
fisheries are already by far the most important 
portion of her resources, it is an evidence of 

judgment to endeavor to realize the ob- 
ects proposed by this measure. There is no 
question but that by judicious action, and the 
expenditure of a moderate amount of money, 
the number of valuable food fishes can be in- 
creased many fold. 
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“‘weRe’s YER AMERICAN FLAGS!” 





A man went into a beer-chop and called for a pint 
of ale. He drank a little, and thinking it tested rather 
queerly, asked the landlord if any thing was the matter 
with his 3 anewer was, that it was first-rate 
beer. This satisfied the customer, and be swallowed 
the remainder. When he got to the bottom, seein 
something in the measure, he asked what it was. “ 
declare,” said Boniface, “ f torgot to take out the soap 
when I shaved this morning !” 


Lord John Russell was once accused in the House 
of Commons of falling back on the “ cant of patriot- 
ism.” The accuser was a man who, having nally 
been a Liberal, had deserted his ony and turned 
Tory. Russell, in the course of his reply, coldly sald, 
“T quite agree with the honorable baronet that the 
‘cant of patriotism’ is a bed thing, but I hardly need 
remind him that there is something worse—the re-cant 
of patriotiem.” 


An attorney before a bench of magistrates, a short 
time ago, told the bench with t wity that he 
had two witnesses in court in behalf of his cilent, and 
they would be sure to speak the truth, for he had no 
opportunity to communicate with them! 


“T didn’t at all expect company to-day,” said a lad 
to her visitor, with a not very pleasant look; “ but 
hope you'll make yourself at home.” “ Yea, indeed,” 
replied the visitor, starting off; “I will e myself 
at home as quick as possible.” 


When is a thief like a reporter?—When he takes 
notes, 


The newspaper bore is thus set to music: 
“ He drops into my easy-chair, 

And asks abont the news; 

He peers into my manuscript, 
And gives his candid views ; 

He tells me where he likes the line, 
And where he’s forced to grieve: 

He takes the strangest liberties, 
But never takes his leave!” 

_---—-——- - 
Movrxe ror a New Trtar—Courting a second wife. 
Br wena aa ; 

Dean Swift, hearing of a carpenter falling through 
the scaffolding of a house which he was engaged in re- 
pairing, dryly remarked that he had got through his 
work promptly. 


“What have yon been doing ail day 7” said a father 
to his boy, who had been set to busking corn in the 
barn, and had husked ouly half a basketfal. “I am 
catching rata, Sir.” ‘Catching rats! How many 
have you canght?” ‘“ When I get the one I am now 
after and two more, it will make three !” 

Psion ioeke 




















How To make a sow Hoxse rast—Tie him to:a 
post. 


A Georgia bride is described in one of the local 
papers as “looking a very lily cradled in the golden 
glimmer of sore evening | foam wea ing ow | 
yet sun-flashed, crowning the ripplings of some eott 
southern sea.” ; 

There was a room with eight corners. In each cov- 


ner sat a cat; before each cat eat seven other cats, and 
on each cat's tall gat acat. How many cats in all? 
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\KEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


or “Srranerrs anp Pu.ertms,” “ Lapy Aup- 
Ley’s Secret,” “Tue Lovers or ARvEN,” ETO, 


I. 


CHAPTER LV. 
MR. BAIN I8 WORSTED. 


Mr. Bary mounted his horse, Pepper, a sleek, 

deep-chested animal, which he kept for the sad- 

and rode forth gavly—or as gayly as so 

ig a widower might ride with the eye of his 

nfolk upon him—just about an hour after 

Lady Perriam had been borne away from St. 
Katherine's Wharf on the Antwerp steamer. 

It was a bright August noontide, with just a 
pleasant westerly breeze to fan the leaves of the 
ing trees that had been planted in the front 

ens of those smart-looking villas which had 
ely cropped up, like a fringe of brick and mor- 
tar, along the road jast outside Monkhampton 
igreeable indications of the prosperity of **our 
er-increasing town,” as the Monkhamptonians 
called it in the local paper. Mr. Bain, secure in 
} 


s square red brick dwelling-place, whose free- 
ld his father and grandfather had held before 
him. looked with an eve of contempt on these 
» villas—tlittle more substantial than those 


teboard Swiss cottages and rastic savings- 
anks in which juvenile hoards are wont to. be 
g rered The people who occupied these new- 
ly built habitations were people who had newly 
begun housekeeping, people of the mushroom 
race, young couples with small children and very 
vonng maid-servants ~nothing solid or old-estab- 
lished about them. 

Gayly rode Mr. Bain past the mushroom vil- 
las, more gayly as the road grew more rural, and 
there were only hirds and butterflies, or the rud- 
dy kine in the fat meadows, or lazy old horses 
looking over field gates, to mark the brightness 
of lis eye or the half-suppressed smile upon his 
firn: lip. 

He was going to ask Lady Perriam for her 
answer—and he told himself that answer would 
be favorable. He had considered the matter 
from every stand-point, gone into it deeply, and 
he did not believe she would dare to refuse his 
offer of marriage, unexpected, or even repugnant, 


s that offer might have been. 

Granted that her heart was given to her first 
lover, Edmund Standen. She would conquer 
that fanev as she had conquered it before, when 


slie married Sir Aubrey Perriam. Granted that 
her heart could never belong to Mr. Bain any 
more than it had belonged to Sir Aubrey. Sha- 
drach Bain could do without her heart. 


‘*T; have never had a particular fancy for 
hearts,” the land-steward said to himself, ‘* but 
I want those outlying lands—the lands my father 
and I have put together—land bought judicious- 
ly, and improved so carefully that it yields four 
and a half per cent. I want to be master where 
I have been servant. I want te hand over my 
office to my son and. my head clerk, and wash 
my hands of Monkhampton and drudgery. I 
want to-sit down upon my own acres, and have 
a.pretty wife to head my table, and ride to 
hounds three times a week, and be called squire 
instead of lawyer.” 

‘These desires were the sum of Mr. Bain’s am- 


- bition, and he funcied that he was on the thresh- 


old of his commonplace Paradise. It was his 
conviction that Lady Perriam dared not refuse 
him any thing. 

‘* First and foremost—and there lies the main- 
spring of my machine—there is a secret, a secret 
connected with Sir Aubrey’s death. What it is 
I hardly care to know. Perhaps better not to 
know it. My power is the same, so long as she 
believes I know it. Secondly, poor old half- 
witted Mordred Perriam has some inkling of her 
secret, and that’s why she has kept him so close, 
and has taken such care to keep me from seeing 
him, and would have very little objection to shut 
him up in a lunatic asvium if she could do it 
sufely. Thirdly, that Mrs. Carter, who I believe 
is a poor relation of Lady Perriam’s, is in some 
manner concerned in this secret. Between the 
old man and his nurse I might unravel the mys- 
tery, [ dare say, if I set about it. But there’s 
noe occasion for that. Lady Perriam’s face told 
me enough the other day. Whatever her secret 
is, she gives me credit for knowing it, and fears 
me with all her heart and soul—fears me so 
much that she will marry me, and be ruled by 
me for the rest of her life. If not out of love, 
out of fear.” 

‘Thus mused Shadrach Bain as he rode to Per- 
riam Place. The woman at the lodge swung 
open the gate, and dropped her lowest courtesy 
as he entered the avenue. All the servants at 
The Place felt that Mr. Bain was more or less 
their master. He had taken upon himself the 
duties of house-steward since Sir Aubrey’s ill- 
ness, and had contrived to retain those duties 
even after Sir Aubrey’s death. He paid the serv- 
auts their wages, and they believed that they 
would have to depart at his dismissal. 

Occupied as he was with his own schemes, 
Mr. Bain marked the lodge-keepet’s profound 
reverence, and felt the sweetness of power. 

‘* A nice sinecure that woman has,” he said 

» himself; **nothing to do but mind her own 
ldren, and open and shut that gate half a doz- 
imes a day. That's one of the evils of a 
‘There are always more cats than 


] ’ estiteé. 


hairy 


a catch mice 
Perviam Place looked its grandest in the broad 
mid-div suushine,the parterres in the Italian gar- 
den ablaze with flowers, the statnes and marble 
balustrade of.the terraces steeped in sunlight. 
“A fine old house,” thonght Mr. Bain ; 


** nothing of the mushroom about that. It would 
be something to inhabit such a place, even if 
one were but 4 tenant on sufferanca.” 

The hali doors stood wide open, but the sleek 

















—- 


footman who was wont to lounge in the vesti- 

bule was not visible to-day. Mr. Bain had to 

ring the bell for some one to come and look aft- 

er his horse, whereupon, after a pause of some 

three minutes, during which’ Mr. Bain rang a 

second time, the well-fed servitor made his ap- 
rance, with something of a guilty look. 

** Have you all grown deaf?” asked Mr. Bain, 
with stern reproof. ‘*'Take my horse, and tell 
Morris to make him comfortable. I sha'n’t want 
him for an hour or so. You needn’t announce 
me; 1 know my way to Lady Perriam’s morning- 
room.” 

Mr. Bain pushed past the dumfounded serv- 
itor, and mounted the stairs. He had not given 
the man time to answer, nor could the man fol- 
low Mr. Bain to give him any information, for 
he had the horse's bridle in his hand, and knew 
not what manner of brute that quadruped might 
be, or whether it might not career off, and ram- 
page across the Italian parterre, and knock down 
a statue or two, if haply let free. 

So Mr. Bain mounted the stairs with the lov- 
er's impatient footsteps, and went straight to 
Lady, Perriam’s morning-room, which he found 
empfy. 

There was utter silence in the corridor; no 
murmur of the youthful St. John’s voice, which 
was wont to be audible either in plaint or re- 
joicing. Mr. Bain went on to the day nursery, 
a large, airy room, not far from Lady Perriam’s 
apartments. The nursery was also empty, and 
had, moreover, an orderly look: every thing in 
its place, swept and garnished—the look of a de- 
serted nursery. 

Mr. Bain stared round him, aghast, and then 
rang the bell vehemently. 

It was answered by the chief house-maid, a 
vinegar-faced person who had been accustomed 
to wait on Lady Perriam before Sir Aubrey’s 
death—a person who had been superseded after 
that event by Céline, the French maid. 

** Goodness gracious, Sir, how you did startle 
me!” exclaimed the house-maid, “‘ ringing that 
precious bell. The house seemed as if it was 
haunted, Mrs. Tringfold being gone, and this 
room empty, to thé best of my belief.” 

**Mrs. Tringfold gone! What do you mean, 
woman ?” 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Bain, my name is 
Betsy Dyke, and I should thank you to call me 
by it. You may be ever so surprised, and I grant 
it’s natural you should feel surprised, but [ don’t 
like such an epitaph as that flung at me.” 

The ‘‘ epitaph” was the generic term ‘‘ wom- 
an,” which Mr. Bain had hurled at the damsel 
somewhat roughly. 

**Do vou mean that Mrs. Tringfold has gone 
away—left Perriam Place?” he asked, without 
noticing the reproof. 

** Yes, Sir, left yesterday evening by the Lon- 
don train.” 

**'Then who is nursing Sir St. John?” 

**Sir St. John left too, Sir, yesterday evening 
by the London train.” 

‘* What did they go away for? where are they 
going? who sent them?” gasped the steward, 
breathless with angry agitation. 

** Nobody knows that but Lady Perriam. She 
arranged it all, and she went with them.” 

‘* Lady Perriam has gone to London, has she ?” 
said Mr. Bain, slowly recovering self-control and 
composure. ‘‘She has gone away for a little 
change of air, I suppose, as [ recommended her 
to do ever so long ago. She has gone rather 
suddenly ‘at-Jast, and that’s just a lady’s way of 
acting. There's nothing so difficult as to get a 
woman to make up her mind; but when she does 
make up her mind, she always does it in a hurry. 
Did Lady Perriam tell any one—the housekeep- 
er for instance—where she was going, and how 
long she meant to be away?” 

** Lady Perriam didn't tell any body any thing, 
Sir... She was always a lady to keep things close, 
and she has been closer than usual lately. Mrs. 
Tringfold and that blessed child was whisked 
off at an hour's notice—things packed anyhow. 
One would have thought Lady Perriam was run- 
ning away from some danger.” 

** An impetuous way of doing things, certain- 
ly,” said Mr. Bain, now completely master of his 
emotions ; ‘‘ but I dare say, after such a hurried 
departure, Lady Perriam will not be long absent. 
And now I'll go and speak to Mrs. Carter. I 
have a little bit of business to arrange with her.” 

**You wanted to speak to Mrs. Carter, Sir? 
Didn’t you know that she has left The Place ?” 

**Mrs. Carter! What, has she left too ?” 

**Yes, Sir. She went away with Mr. Perriam 
and a strange gentleman the day before yester- 
day.” 

Mr. Bain questioned the house-maid closely, 
and heard the story of Mordred’s removal, so far 
as Betsy Dyke could tell it: how a strange gen- 
tleman, who looked like a clergyman or a doctor, 
had come to The Place in the afternoon of the 
day before yesterday, how he and Lady Per- 
riam bad been closeted together for an hour or 
more, and how the order had then been given 
for the carriage to be ready at seven o'clock ; 
and how at that time Mr. Perriam had been led 
down to the hall between the stranger and Mrs. 
Carter, and those three had gone off together in 
the carriage, which took them to the Monkhamp- 
ton station, and there deposited them. 

** By Heaven! she has made a clean sweep of 
it,” thought Mr, Bain, when he had listened, with 
seeming carelessness, to this story, set forth at 
considerable length and with much cireumlocu- 
tion by the house-maid ; ‘* but she is not so clev- 
er a woman as I think her if she counts upon es- 
caping me so easily, She can’t leave Perriam 
Place. or my dominion, very long without leav- 
ing five thonsand a year behind her—the dowry 
she perjured herself to win—and she'll hardly do 
that, I fancy.” 

As yet Mr. Bain had heard nothing of Ed- 
mand Standen’s departare. He therefore lack- 
ed the key-note to Lady Perriam’s flight, 





*‘T think there's a letter for you, Sir,” said 
Betsy Dyke, whose mind had been considerably 
relieved by the letting off of sundry spiteful in- 
sinuations against the mistress who had discard- 
ed her services. ‘‘I seem to remember seeing 
one on the chimney-piece in Lady Perriam’s 
morning-room when I dusted it this morning.” 

**Seem to remember!” exclaimed the agent. 
‘*You might have remembered it a little sooner, 
I should think, if you had your wits about you.” 

He went in quest of the letter himself. Yes, 
there lay the envelope in Sylvia's clear, bold hand- 
writing, sealed with the Perriam arms. 

Shadrach Bain tore open the envelope with fin- 
gers which, for this once in his well-ordered life, 
trembled a little. He devoured those carefully 
studied lines, glanced at the postscript with eyes 
which gleamed with anger, and then from be- 
tween his clinched teeth there hissed forth a sin- 
gle word which was not good to hear—an epithet 
more objectionable than that against which Bet- 
sy, the house-maid, had protested. 

“ Does she think she can be so easily rid of 
me,” he said, in his deep inward whisper, ‘‘ know- 
ing what I know, or suspecting what I suspect, 
which ¢omes to the same thing? Does sb 
u ing me off as ly as if we s' on 
prea § She areca love for Standen— 
— it event, She could hardly do that if - 
and she had not @ ; understanding—h 
not ‘made their inne tthe future. She dares 
to speak of Sir Aubrey, too—her esteem, her rev- 
erence, her gratitude! How did she prove these ? 
It shall be my task to answer that question, ay, 
and to publish my answer to all the world, un- 
less she is wise.” 

The postscript angered him even more than 
the letter. 

‘* What a designing jade,” he muttered, ‘to 
get me to give her the name of a safe tool, and 
then use him without my help. But I'll unearth 
this poor wretch Mordred, and wring her secret 
out of him, if, as I suspect, he knows it. First 
to follow her, though—hunt her down before she 
has put the barrier of a second marriage between 
her fortune and me.” 

What Mr. Bain suspected was a matter which 
he kept to himself; but whatever it was, he was 
not unwilling to take Sylvia Perriam for his wife. 
She was the loveliest woman he had ever seen, 
and the wealthiest,who had ever come within his 
orbit. He could manage to make light of a lit- 
tle peccadillo which with most men would have 
been a stumbling-block in the rosy path to the 
altar. 

‘*There are not many who would marry her, 
suspecting what I suspect,” he told himself, med- 
itatively, as he thrust that crumpled letter into 
his pocket. 

** But then most men are poltroons in their 
dealings with women,” he argued. ‘‘I am no 
more afraid of her than those Indian snake- 
charmers of the serpents they hang round their 
necks,” 

He went down stairs, saw the housekeeper, 
spoke very lightly of Lady Perriam’s departure, 
as if it had been the most natural thing in the 
world, ascertained that there was no information 
to be had in this quarter, and left The Place with 
his usual steady bearing. Yet the world was con- 
siderably changed for him, and he no longer felt 
sure of those outlying lands which he and his 
father had worked and schemed, with infinite 
astuteness and calculation, to add to the Per- 
riam estate. 

One thing, however, he did feel sure of—that 
if he did not get the outlying lands he could have 
revenge. 








CHAPTER LVI. 


‘*¥ITHER I'LL BE THY SLAVE OR THY 
DESTROYER.” 


Very grave was Mr. Bain’s aspect as he rode 
back to Monkhampton: the suppressed smile, a 
smile of lurking triumph, had vanished from his 
lips, and there was a look of: settled purpose 
which augured ill for that person whom the stew- 
ard deemed his enemy. He did not draw rein 
at his house in the High Street, but rode further 
into the town, and stopped at another house with 
more pretension to grandeur than Mr. Bain’s sub- 
stantial and homely dwelling. This house stood 
a little way back from the street, and had a nar- 
row shrubbery in front of it, guarded by iron rail- 
ings, and wide gates right and left, and a semicir- 
cular gravel sweep for the accommodation of car- 
riages. ‘The dignity of this good old house, as an 
ancestral mansion, was somewhat compromised 
by aside door, which had been made on the left of 
the dining-room windows—a door adorned with 
a very large brass plate, and at night made con- 
spicuous by a red lamp which burned above it. 
This was the abode of that well-to-do citizen, 
Mr. Stimpson, the family practitioner. 

It was not long after two o'clock, the hour at 
which Mr, Stimpson regaled himself with a com- 
fortable and substantial luncheon, washed down 
by a glass or so, perchance half a bottle, of his 
own particular dry sherry. Mr. Stimpson was a 
family man as well as a family doctor, but he had 
married late in life, and his habits had been form- 
ed without reference to Mrs, Stimpson or the lit- 
tle Stimpsons. So while the wife and children 
had their noisy, boisterous meal in the dining- 
room, the doctor took his chop and his pint of 
sherry comfortably in his snuggery, where he 
could not be pestered by rude bors demanding 
potatoes, or shrill girls swamping the doubtfully 
clean table-cloth with small beer. ; 

Mr. Bain was lucky enough tofind Mr. Stimp- 
son still lingering over his cozy little luncheon, 
trifling with a bisenit, and digging choice morsels 
out of the cavernous depths of a Stilton cheese, 
one of those choice Stiltons with which grateful 


patients occasionally rewarded Mr. Stimpson’s la- 


bors. 
“*Sit down, Bain,” he said, with friendly fa- 
miliarity, “‘and help yourself toa glass of that 





sherry. No sugar there, Sir; no brandy; no sup- 

ressed gout or heart-burn in that wine. Noth- 

ing wrong at home, I hope. You're looking pale. 

Miss Bain keeps up pretty well under her heavy 

responsibilities—admirable young lady, a pattern 
to all Monkhampton.” 

- ry daughters are very well. They are 

ris. 


** Excellent girls, Sir; first-rate girls — girls 
such as you don’t often meet with nowadays,” 
said the doctor, bursting with enthusinsm, and 
with the air of knowing a good deal more about 
the Misses Bain than their father himself was 
aware of. 

** My family are well enongh, I am hapfy to 
say,” said Mr. Bain, after he had drunk a glass 
of the doctor’s favorite sherry, an acrid finid 
which seemed nearly related to some of the doc- 
tor's tonics. ‘‘I did not come to speak about 
them.” 

‘Not about yourself, I hope,” exclaimed the 
doctor, running his eye over Mr. Bain with pro- 
fessional scrutiny, not uneager to detect the to- 
kens of some chronic disease which would make 
Shadrach as profitable a patient as his wife had 
been. 

“Upon a much more serious subject than any 
ailment of mine.” 

**Good Heavens, Mr. Bain, you alarm me.” 

**T shall give you better cause for alarm, per- 
haps, before I have-done,” said Mr. Bain, grave- 
ly. ‘You know what my position was with Sir 
Aubrey Perriam ?” 

** One of entire confidence, I am aware.” 

**Yes, and of more than confidence—of af- 
fection. I served him and I honored him as 
I have never served or honored any other man. 
I was proud to think of him as my master— 
from my boyhood I had made it the study of 
my life to watch his interests. After his paralytic 
seizure I became, as you know, his right hand. 
His helplessness drew us nearer together. I felt 
as if I were attending the decline of a beloved 
father.” 

‘* Highly creditable to your heart and head,” 
said the doctor, warmly, wondering what was the 
drift of these remarks, which seemed to lead no- 
where in particular. 

** You may remember that when you advised 
my taking my poor wife to Cannes, on the sec- 
ond occasion, I somewhat shrank from doing so, 
though it is not my habit to recoil from the per- 
formance of a duty, be it ever so onerous. The 
fact was that I did not like to leave my old friend 
and employer in his broken-down condition. It 
may have been a foreboding, — even @ 
warning intended to deter me; but I certainly 
felt a profound disinclination to leave him, even 
for a few weeks. Judge, then, of my horror 
when I returned and heard he was dead.” 

‘*A sad blow, doubtless,” exclaimed Mr. 
Stimpson, wondering more and more at the drift 
of this lamentation. 

‘**T heard that he was dead—suddenly, unex- 
pectedly snatched away. Before I returned he 
had been huddled into his grave.” 

‘Don’t say huddled into his grave,” protested 
Mr. Stimpson. ‘‘'The funeral, though strictly 
private, was performed in excellent style. I at- 
tended it myself, remember. There was abso- 
lutely nothing wanting.” 

‘* Yes, there was one thing—an inquest upon 
the dead man.” 

“ An inquest ?—quite uncalled for, my dear 
Bain. Granted Sir Aubrey's death came upon 
us somewhat unexpectedly at last, still it was not 
to be ranked among sudden deaths. Ile was a 
confirmed invalid, and in a condition in which 
he might go off at any moment without aston- 
ishing any medical man acquainted with his con- 
stitution. ‘The heart had been feeble for a long 
time. I have very little doubt that the heart 
was the immediate cause of death.” 

“Don’t you think a post-mortem examination 
would have been better than speculation or the- 
ory upon such a question as that ?” 

‘* A post-mortem examination could not have 
brought Sir Aubrey back to life, and it would 
have given extreme pain to Lady Perriam.” 

‘*T perceive. You considered the living rath- 
er than the dead.” 

**T could do nothing for the dead, but I could 
spare useless and needless pain to the living,” 
answered Mr. Stimpson, with offended dignity. 
He did not like to have his conduct questioned 
by Mr. Bain. 

‘* And you never tried to understand the cause 
of Sir Aubrey’s death. You took it for granted 
that he died from heart-disease.” 

“*T did not say heart-disease,” said Mr. Stimp- 
son, looking uncomfortable; ‘‘I only said that 
he had a weak heart. There was no organic 
disease.” 

‘** How long had he been dead when yon saw 
him?” 

**Some hours. I was not sent for till morn- 
ing, and he died shortly after midnight. I found 
Lady Perriam in a fearful state of distress; the 
shock had been almost fatal to her. If I had 
not thonght more of the living than the dead at 
that time, she would have been in a brain-fever, 
very likely, before the day was out.” 

“You gave your attention, therefore, to the 
living patient, and did not trouble yourself about 
the dead ?” 

**'There was nothing for me to do.” 

** You made no examination of the body ?” 

“To what end? I would not disturb the re- 
pose of the dead. Mrs. Carter had performed 
the necessary offices. Sir Aubrey’s limbs had 
been composed in their last rest for some how's 
when I saw him.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Carter laid him ont, did sie? 
Where was his faithful old valet, Cliajelain ? 
Why did not he assist in that Inst sad office?” 

** He was confined to his bed by an attack of 
gout—a victim, | very much fear, to intemper- 
ance. He left Perriain Place before the fu- 
neral, a thoroughly broken man, to go back to 
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France, most liberally rewarded, though Sir Au- 
brey’s will had not yet been read. Lady Per- 
riam rewarded his fidelity from her own purse.” 

‘*Sir Aubrey was much changed, I suppose ? 
You did not glance at his face, perhaps ?” 

** Yes, I louked at the face. ‘The room was 
somewhat dark, but I did perceive a change, a 
more marked change than death usually makes.” 

‘** Did that give rise to no suspicion in your 
mind ?” 

‘*Good Heavens! no. 
arise from it?” 

‘*That Sir Aubrey had not come by his death 
fairly.” 

‘Mr. Bain, are you mad ?” 

‘*T hope not; but I have brooded upon the 
subject of my employer's sudden and, to my 
mind, mysterious death until it has assumed an 
awful shape in my mind. Why were you not 
sooner summoned to that death-bed? Why 
were hours suffered to elapse? Why was the 
corpse laid out before they took the trouble to 
send for you?” 

‘*T attribute any thing unusual in the circum- 
stances to Lady Perriam’s prostrate state at the 
time,” said the doctor. 

‘* Well, perhaps I ang wrong. Pray do not for 
a moment imagine that I suspect Lady Perriam. 
Not for the world would I harbor such a thought. 
She is doubtless as innocent as she is beautiful. 
Never did I hear Sir Aubrey utter a complaint 
against her. Never did I hear her repine at her 
lot. ‘The person I suspect is Mrs. Carter—that 
smooth, silent time-server.” 

** A singularly reserved person, I admit. But 
I can not see what motive she could have for 
harming Sir Aubrey.” 

‘* She may have believed that his will had pro- 
vided for her. In some moment of childishness 
he may have made her some promise which kin- 
dled avarice, and inspired murder.” 

Mr. Stimpson brushed up his few gray hairs 
with an agitated movement of his hands till they 
literally stood on end. Very pale, very fearful 
looked Mr. Stimpson as he clutched the decan- 
ter und poured ont another glass of the dry sher- 
ry wherewith to fortify himself against the horror 
of Shadrach Bain’s suggestion. 

**T don't believe it,” he exclaimed. ‘* Why 
do you come here to alarm me with such a cock- 
and-bull story, simply because I respected the 
feelings of a refined and delicate lady, and took 
some trouble to save her the torture of a coro- 
ner’s inquest? What is your motive in coming 
here with such insinuations, Mr. Bain ?” 

‘*Simply to put you on your guard. I thought 
from the first that there was something wrong 
about Sir Aubrey’s death. Circumstances that 
have occurred of late have gone very far to con- 
firm this opinion. I thought it my duty to warn 
you. In the event of any revelation some dis- 
credit might fall upon you—you might be ac- 
cused of want of care. Take my advice, Mr. 
Stimpson, and not a word of this to any one till 
you hear more from me, or from some one else, 
Good-day to you. I’ve some particular busi- 
ness to transact down street, and can’t stop any 
longer.” 

‘“*Mr. Bain—my dear Bain—for goodness’ 
sake, be more explicit,” cried the doctor, pite- 
ously. But Shadrach Bain had left the room 
before his appeal was finished, leaving the fam- 
ily practitioner in a state of collapse. 

‘* I think I’ve laid the train neatly there,” the 
lawyer said to himself, as he walked away from 
the surgeon’s in the directien of the bank. ‘‘If 
Lady Perriam changes her mind, and comes into 
my way of thinking, it will be easy enough to 
withdraw all I have said. If not, it is the be- 
ginning of the machine that shall destroy her.” 

He went to the bank, paid in two or three 
small checks which he carried in his pocket 
for a week or two, and then asked if he could 
see Mr. Standen. 

‘“*Mr. Standen is not in Monkhampton. 
Would Mr. Philpotts do?” asked the clerk. 

‘*No. I wanted to see Mr. Standen himself, 
particularly. Will he be back in a day or two, 
do you think ?” 

‘I've no idea; but I'll ask Mr. Philpotts if 
you like. I dare say he knows,” said the clerk, 
civilly, anxious to oblige so good a customer— 
one who in some measure represented the Per- 
riam estate. 

‘* Do, there’s a good fellow; and if you can 
find out where he has gone, I shall be doubly 
obliged.” 

The clerk vanished into an inner room, and 
speedily re-appeared, smiling. 

“¢ Mr. Philpotts had a letter this morning, Sir. 
Mr. Standen is not expected back just yet. He's 
at Antwerp.” 

** At Antwerp ?” 

“Yes, Sir; on atour, I suppose. His letter 
was from Antwerp. He might be leaving direct- 
ly to go up the Rhine, but he wrote from the 
Hotel Peter Paul, Antwerp.” 

“Thank you—that ‘ll do. I'll write to him 
by this afternoon’s post. I wanted to consult 
him about a little bit of land contiguous to the 
Dean House property. Good-morning.” 

Shadrach Bain went back to his own house. 
He knew all that Monkhampton could help him 
to discover. 

‘““At Antwerp!” he thought; “at Antwerp. 
The chances are that those two—Lady Perriam 
and Edmund Standen—are acting in concert, 
and that she has gone after him. Where e 
can she have gone? She boldly avows her af- 
fection for him in her letter to me. She has 
gone to join him at Antwerp, to be married to 
him most likely, if I don’t prevent it. But itll 
be strange if 1 can’t put a stop to that marriage. 
I wonder how often the steamers go to Ant- 
werp? Stay! the quicker way would be to go 
from Dever to Ostend, and then on by rail. Yes, 
that shall be my route, and I must get to Dover 
in time for to-night’s mail.” 

The agent was a man prompt in action. He 
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went to his office, gave verbal instructions and a 
page or so of written memoranda to his clerks, 
told them he had to go to Belgium on busi- 
ness for a few days, or possibly more than a few 
days, gave instructions as to the forwarding of 
letters and telegrams, packed his portmanteau, 
announced his departure to his astonished chil- 
dren, ate a mutton-chop, though with the small- 
est inclination for that sustenance, and was at the 
station in time for the 3.45 train, which reached 
London at a quarter to eight, time enough for 
him to catch the mail for Dover. 

At midnight he was standing on the deck of 
the fast little steamer, speeding over moon -lit 
waves in the balmy August air, and meditating 
upon the course that lay before him. 

He followed Sylvia Perriam with a settled pur- 
pose. If he failed to win her for his wife, he 
meant to denounce her. That which had been 
only a dark suspicion in bis mind was now al- 
most certainty. 

It was his firm belief that Sir Aubrey Perriam 
had come to an untimely end at his wife's hands. 

(TO BE VCONTINUED.] 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue shocking intelligence of the assassination 
of the Rev. Joun L. StepHens, a missionary of 
the American Board, in the town of Ahualulco, 
Mexico, has been received by telegraph. Mr. 
STEPHENS went to his field of labor from Cali- 
fornia in 1872. In company with his associate, 
the Rev. Davip Warkrns, he fixed his head- 
quarters at Guadalajara, a city of 80,000 inhab- 
itants, 275 miles northwest of the City of Mexico. 
Both missionaries were kindly received by the 
state officials, and found ready access to the 
people. The priests soon, however, began to 
stir up their fanatical followers, and before long 
Messrs. STEPHENS and WATKINS were threatened 
with violence. A dispatch from Mexico of 
March 10, by way of Havana March 16, gives 
the following particulars of the murder: ‘On 
the morning of Sunday, the 8th, a priest deliv- 
ered an incendiary sermon, in the course of 
which he advocated the extermination of the 
Protestants. This so excited his hearers that 
an armed mob of two hundred persons gathered 
in the evening, and proceeded to the residence 
of Rev. Joun L. StepHens. With cries of 
‘Long live the priests!’’ they broke into the 
house, and, seizing the clergyman, smashed his 
head to a jelly, ond chopped his bedy to pieces. 
They afterward sacked thé house, and carried 
off every thing of value.” 

The government, which is committed to the 
maintenance of religious liberty, will no doubt 
punish the perpetrators of this crime. 





The report of the death of Cardinal Tarquint, 
the Jesuit, is confirmed. He yielded on Febru- 
ary 15 toa pulmonary attack. He had held his 
new office only fifty-five days. Pope Prus IX. 
has made in all ninety-five cardinals, of whom 
as many as forty-eight have died. According to 
the London 7% , LARQUINI ‘filled for twenty 

ears the chair of canon law in the Collegio 

omano. Etruscan archeology engaged much 
of his attention. He deciphered and translated 
the text of more than two hundred Etruscan in- 
scriptions, and made an attempt to fix the meth- 
od of reading and the grammar of the Etruscan 
language. e gave to the press, when he was 
a professor in the Roman College, the Institutes 
of Public Ecclesiastical Law, besides various dis- 
sertations on matters on canon law and upon 
archeological subjects.” We have also te chron- 
icle the decease of Cardinal BarNaBo, Prefect of 
the dee ee which took place February 24. 
He had held this important position for sixteen 
years. As prefect it was his function to direct 
the administration of Roman Catholic missions. 





A list of the churches invited to take part in 
the Brooklyn Congregational Council is pub- 
lished. It embraces seventy-nine churches and 
seventeen ministers without charges. The coun- 
cil will consist of 175 members. Each church 
is desired to send with its pastor a lay delegate. 
The names of some of the delegates have been 
already announced. 


The Rev. Ricnarp Smyrtua, D.D., Moderator 
of the Irish Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
a member of the late Conference of the Evan- 
= Alliance, has been elected to Parliament 

tom the city of Londonderry. He was at the 
head of the poll. 





The committees on an organic union of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church met at 
Nashville on February 25. There was a good 
attendance. The expediency of union was ad- 
mitted on both sides. The Cumberland Presby- 
terian committee proposed that the Confessions 
of Faith of the two Churches should be accepted 
as of equal authority in all respects; that the 
Presbyterian polity and name should be adopted 
for the united body, and that the property of 
both Churches should be combined. The res- 
byterian committee presented a paper, in which 
the following, among other statements, were 
made: 

“It is evident that the Confession of Faith of. the 
Presbyterian Church bas been understood in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Charch to set forth the eover- 

ty and decrees of God in terms inconsistent with 
and benevolence, and with the freedom 
ane It te equally evident that it t so understood i 
= evident tha 8 not so 
the Seeten Church. We appeal to our Church's 
history and literature and work for evidence that her 
view of God, as eternal and sovereign, is held ther 
with as solemn views of His holiness, as joyful trust 
in His goodness, and as thorough conviction of hu- 
man freedom and accountability as are found in our 
sister Church, or in any other branch of the Church 
universal.” 

The Cumberland committee frankly admitted 
that the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church had been understood by the Cumberland 
Presbyterians in this sense, and suggested the 
expediency of revising the Presbyterian doc- 
trinal standards. To this proposal no direct an- 
swer could be given, but it was agreed to recom- 
mend to the two General Assemblies a continu- 
anee of negotiations. 


The province of New Brunswick, in British 
America, is having its trouble over the question 
of public education. The Roman Catholic bish- 








ops of Halifax, Arichat, St. John, Charlottetown, 
and Titopolis have issued a pastoral to their 
ge demanding separate education for Catho- 
ics. The Education Committee of the Baptist 
Convention of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island have published a pun- 
gent reply to the bishops, in which they give 
statistics of the results of Roman Catholic edu- 
cation. Some of them are startling, as for in- 
stance: “‘In the Province of Quebec, where the 
system of education has from the first been 
largely controlled by ecclesiastics of the Catho- 
lic Church, there are, according to the census 
of 1871, no less than 244,731 persons over twenty- 
one years of age unable to write, and 191,862 over 
twenty-one years of age unable to read. Nearly 


| one-half the adult population unable to write, 


and more than one-third unable to read! In 
those parts of our own province where the 
Bishops of 8t. Join and Chatham, and the 
priests subject to their control, have been able 
by the exercise of ecclesiastical authority to 
revent the opening of free schools under the 
aw by the people, or, when opened, to shut 
them up, the population is scarcely, if at all, 
less illiterate. In the counties of Gloucester 
and Madawaska, and in large portions of Kent 
and Westmoreland, about one-half of the popu- 
lation over twenty-one years of age can not write 
their own names.”’ 

The bishops will find it no easy task to dis- 
pose of these facts. 


The Congregationalist states that out of 1525 
foreign missionaries sent out by the American 
Board, only eight have died by violence. 





The Bishop of Treves has been arrested for 
violation of the German church laws. The bish- 
ops of Germany have issued a circular to their 
flocks. In this they affirm that the “‘new ec- 
clesiastical laws violate in essential points the 
liberty, the constitution, and the doctrine given 
by God himself to the Church.’’ They totally 
deny the powers of the state as claimed by the 
Emperor. We note also that the Bishop of Per- 
nambuco has been sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment. Archbishop LepocHnowsk! is still 
confined at Ostrowo; he is reported to be in 
poor health. 





The statistics of the (Dutch) Reformed Church 
in America from 1853 to 1873 show a very en- 
couraging growth. In these years the number 
of ministers has increased from 332 to 501, the 
congregations from 322 to 581, the families from 
26,642 to 41,244, the communicants from 36,597 
to 67,123. In the same period of twenty years 
(1853 to 1873) the number of ministers in the 
German Reformed Church has increased from 
241 to 595, the congregations from 838 to 1315, 
the communicants from 45,725 to 134,029. Both 
churches are making rapid progress. 





The Revue Annuelle of Hindostanee literature, 
prepared by Professor De Tassy, of Paris, gives 
evidence of great literary activity among the na- 
tives of India. In 1873 no less than twenty-nine 
productions in Hindostanee obtained prizes from 
the government. Of these eight were devoted 
to “* Morals,’’ two to ‘“‘ General Education,” five 
to the *“* Education of Women,” two to “* Math- 
ematics,’’ two to ‘‘Astronomy,”’ and two to 
“*Physics.”” Several of the essays were trans- 
lations from English. During last — also 
thirteen productions in Hindostanee by native 
Christian missionaries were sent to the govern- 
ment in response to an offer of prizes. One of 
these was a metrical version in the Urdu dialect 
of the Pilgrim's . M. De Tassy states 
that eighty Hindoo newspapers are published in 
the northern and central provinces, twenty-five 
of them in Oude. Among the questions much 
discussed by the native writers is the expediency 
of adopting English or a native idiom as the uni- 
versal language of the country. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In a lecture on “‘ Nervous Diseases,” recently deliv- 
ered in Boston by Dr. Brown-Sequard, he made some 
statements concerning the conduct of Charles Sum- 
ner while under his medical care which reveal the 
great courage and endurance of the distinguished Sen- 
ator. The results of the blows inflicted npon his head 
by Brooks manifested themselves in other parts of the 
system ; and it was deemed necessary to apply counter- 
irritants to the spine. We quote briefly from Dr. 
Brown-Sequard : 

“T told him the best plan of treatment wonld con- 
sist in the application of moxas, the most painful ap- 
plication to the skin. I asked him if he would not 
take chloroform to dull the pain, or remove it alto- 
gether. I shall we remember his impressive assent 
when I said that. He said: ‘Doctor, if you can sa 

itively that I shall derive just as much benefit if 

e chloroform as if I do not, then I will take chloro- 
form; but if there is to be any degree whatever of 
great amelioration in case I don’t take chloroform, 
then I shall not take it.’ I did not have the courage 
to deceive him. I told him there would be more good 
if he didn’t take chloroform, so I had to submit him to 
the martyrdom of the greatest suffering that can be 
inflicted by medical practice, and burned him. I 
thought that after the torture of the first time he 
would use chloroform, but, for five times after, in ac- 
cordance with his own determination, the operation 
was ‘ormed without it. I never saw a patient be- 
fore that would submit to such a thing....I have men- 
tioned this only to shor what kind of a man he was. 
And I will only add that I have seen him always since 
to be ready to submit to any thing for the sake of 
what he thought was right, and in other spheres you 
all know that such was his character about every 











The Hampton colored singers recently stopped at a 
hotel in Troy ; whereupon the waiters refused to serve 
them at table. The proprietor informed the boarders 
of the state of things, and several ladies and gentle- 
men volunteered their services. The singers remon- 
strated, saying that some of their own number would 
serve the table, The boarders, however, performed 
the kindly offices with great efficiency. 





Bald Mountain, in the western part of North Caro- 
lina, has caused the most intense excitement by giving 
alarming indications of an approaching eruption. 


The friendly relations of England with Russia have 
had the effect of introducing into some of the large 
cities of the British Isles several rare articles of food. 
At a dinner given in Edinburgh not long ago the 
“menu” included haunches of white bear and wild 
boar, and various specimens of fish from the Russian 
waters, including “‘ zakonshis,” which in Russia take 
the place of oysters, and are composed of a great va- 




















riety of native products. The flesh of the bear was 
pronounced to resemble “ corned beef,” while that of 
the boar was not unlike mutton. 





In all the railroad stations in Boston charity boxes 
are placed conspicuously on the side where the inward 
trains enter. On them is this notice, ‘‘ Books and pa- 
pers left-here will be sent to the hospitals.” The pa- 
pers are inspected before they are sent to the hospitais, 
only respectable journals being circulated. 





The measures adopted to avoid snow blockades on 
that part of the Union Pacific Railroad which crosecs 
the Rocky Mountains have been very effective, From 
November 1, 1873, to March 1, 1874, the passenger trains 
did not fail in a single instance to connect with the 
Central Pacific trains on the west end, and with the 
lowa trains on the east. 


In a recent sermon Henry Ward Beecher said that 
Charles Sumner once made this remark to him: “ Peo- 
ple think that Washington is such a corropt place, 
but I don’t believe it is so. I have lived bere ffteen 
years, and I have never seen a particle of corruption.” 
** And eo it was,” continued Mr. Beecher. ‘‘Sumper 
was the last man in the world whom a corrupt per- 
son would dare approach.” 





On one occasion when Parepa-Rosa was at a rehears- 
al, she inquired why a temporary flight of stairs was 
placed in front of the platform. On heing informed 
that it was expresely for her use, ehe quickly and 
smilingly replied, “I declare I won't sing unless I 
can come in with the rest of the girls !” 





Paintings by Turner, Reynolds, and many other 
masters were destroyed in the Pantechnicon in Lon- 
don, which was burned in February. The warehouses 
which formed the vast structure known as the Pan- 
technicon occupied two acres in extent. It contain- 
ed, etored in extensive rooms, all kinds of goods—val- 
uable carpets, jewels, plate, carriages, works of art, 
and collections of pictures. 





- In Russia Friday is regarded as a lucky day, which 
accounts, in part, for ita being selected as the wed- 
ding-day of the Grand Duchess. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, however, did not at all fancy that day, but 
seems to have yielded his wishes to the family of his 
bride. ‘ 





During the Tichborne trial the circulation of the 
leading daily penny papers of London increased 40,000 
copies. The interesting calculation has been made 
that people have wasted in reading the reports of this 
trial time enough for them to have acquired a couple 
of languages, or read the best classic works of Eng}ish 
literature. 





A public aquarium is to be erected at Liverpool at 
an estimated cost of £45,000. 





They have extraordinary children in Tennessee. One 
recently died in Memphis at the tender age of two 
months; yet a local paper tells ite readers that “she 
rose as a star, and beamed lucently with meteoric re- 
splendency along the horizon of her parents, lighting 
their pathway with the sheen of hope.” 





Old John Brown's cabin in Kaneas has been taken 
down by the enterprising holder of the lend. He sells 
the wood as relics. 





The old Fulton Street Church continues to devote 
itself to good uses and new ones. On Tuesday after- 
noons at four o'clock the New York Association of 
Sunday-school teachers holds in that chorch a meet- 
ing for the purpose of studying the next Sunday's 
lesson. 





“ Awkward,” “ pecniiar,” “funny,” “curions and 
strange,” “slovenly,” “slouchy and clumey,” “shuf- 
fling and stilty,” were some of the terme used to de- 
scribe the gait of Roger Tichborne by witnesses at the 
trial. His must have indeed been a peculiar gait, 





Three hundred and thirty-eight new members were 
received into the Brooklyn Tabernacle Church on the 
Sunday following its dedication. 


wo 

The following letter, written several years ago by 
Mr. Sumner, illustrates hie wiews on the subject of 
naming children after great men : 

“My pean ——, —Don't make a mistake. Never 
name a child after a living man. This is the counsel 
I give henge and moet sincerely. Who knows that 
I may not fall? I, too, may grow faint, or may turn 
aside to false i I hope not. But thie is one of 
the mysteries of the future. Therefore name your 
boy some good Christian name—it may be Charles, if 
you will, for that is general—but do not compel bim 

bear all his days a label which he may dislike. I 
once met a strong antislavery youth who bore the 
name of Martin Van Buren. He was born while New 
York sat in the Presidential chair, and his father named 
him after the chief of the land. But the youth did not 
find the sentiments of the late Mr. Van Buren such as 
he wished to be associated with. Ever yours, 

“ CuanLes Somnen.” 





The ice crop of Maine is reported to have reached 
“ enormous proportions.” If this be true we trast ice 
will not be made an unattainable luxury next summer. 
We nee the statement that the amount harvested on 
the Kennebec wil! be sufficient to supply the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia. 





Madras is infested with tigers, and there has been a 
long struggle to exterminate them, which scems to be 
vain. Various scientific methods have been devised, 
and cunning plans laid, such as that the animal should 
shoot himself while eating his dinner, or shonid swa!l- 
low a dose of strychnine; but he avoids fire-arme, and 
strychnine seems to agree with him. The latest con- 
trivance is an inclosure containing “live bait,” and the 
entry so arranged that, in attempting to pass witbin, a 
downfall of boulders crushes the tiger. Five have 
thus been killed. 


—_——_— 


Sherbrooke was a smal! village of about five hundred 
inhabitants, situated in a valley of the St. Mary's River, 
not many miles from the border line of Halifax Coun- 
ty, Nova Scotia. When March came, the heavy snow- 
drifts of the winter yet lay in the woods and fields 
about the village. Two or three warm days and a 
heavy rain sufficed to swell the waters of the St. Ma- 
ry’s River with amazing rapidity. While the inhal- 
itants of Sherbrooke were in anxious suspense, the ice 
of the still water suddenly broke up, and roaring floods 
swept down upon the doonied village. Ttie people 
fled in haste to the high land, while the freshet tore 
down all but the most enbstantial stenctnres. That 
very night a change of weather came, and the next 
moruing Sherdvooke was frozen up In a lake of ruin, 
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HE LATE REY. J. L. STEPHENS, MURDERED IN 


COURSING. 
Tuts is a favorite English sport, and is highly 
exciting both for the spectators and the backers 


f the hounds. 
at the meet of the variously constructed 
vehicles for the conveyance of the greyhounds ; 
then an opening of doors, and the lithe 
and graceful creatures are released from their 
confinement, to be led about, carefully wrapped 

their warm clothing, and minutely inspected 
by anxious masters or admiring backers. Then 
the signal is given for the first couple to be in 
slips, and in a few minutes the slipper, a most 
important personage, is seen, accompanied by his 


omes 


charges, 





First there is the gathering to- | 


moving to his post, which in down | 


MEXICO.—(See Retictovs Interticencr, Pace 299.) 


country usually consists of a couple of hurdles 
placed on end at the bottom of a field of turnips, 


j 
| 
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or some such cover, at the top of which the beat- | 


ers are placed. The judge takes his station, and 
at a given signal the beaters commence moving 
down the fields in order to drive the hare toward 
the spot where the slipper stands hidden behind 
his screen. Suddenly out pops puss, and all is 
excitement. The slipper starts from his post, 
and endeavors to set the dogs on the hare. Per- 
haps only one catches sight, and the anxiety of 
its companion to do the same often brings man 
and dogs into a confused knot, and puss gets away 
for the time; but when both dogs have fairly 
viewed their game, then come a few moments of 
eager straining on the slips, till the hare has been 
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KALAKAUA, KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


given sufficient law ; then the cord is pulled, the 
hand thrown up, the ‘‘ slip” is made, arid, like 
bolts from a cross-bow;the dogs are launched 
upon their course. And now, mounted on his 
powerful hunter, and clad in pink, and velvet 
cap, the judge is seen to leave his post, and at 
almost racing pace he follows the straining trio, 
marking with practiced eye each point and 
wrench, until the final rush is made, and poor 
puss lies dead, or gets into cover. Then the 
winning color, red or white, as the case may be, 


| is signaled to the field by the flag-bearer, a fresh 


couple of dogs are put in slips, and the sport be- 
gins again, until the final heat is run, and the 
victor of the course declared. Though popular, 
the sport is, after all, a cruel kind of amusement. 
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COURSING—‘“‘THE SLIP.” 






KING KALAKAUDA. 


Prince Davin Kararava, who has just been 
elected King of the Sandwich Islands, is a native 
chief, and stands first in rank in the kingdom by 
virtue of his blood. He has been prominent in 
the political affairs of the islands, and was the rival 
of the late king after the death of KAMEHAMEHA 
V. Kataxava is a man of education, of bet- 
ter physical stamina than the late king, of good 
habits, vigorous will, and a strong determination 
to maintain the independence of the islands, in 
which he is supported by the people, who are of 
like mind with him on this point. He opposed 
the proposed cession of Pearl Harbor to this 
country, but is well disposed toward Americans. 
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VICTOR HUGO'S NEW NOVEL. 


A new book by Victor Huo is a great event 
in the world of literature. As a discriminating 
English critic of L’ Année Terrible hag said, ‘* no 
great imaginative writer, not Micron himself, 
has struck so deeply with the roots of his imagi- 
nation into the life and struggles of his time and 
country, the practical matters of politics, social 
philosophy, and religion.” No book of his rep- 
resents the author more completely on these mat- 
ters than the one he has just sent forth, to which 
he has given the suggestive title, Ninety- Three. 

Before we speak 





classic school, over which he had so signally | short time duri 


triumphed ten years before; and having thus 
reached the highest literary honors to which a 
Frenchman can aspire, he now indulged in po- 
litical aspirations, which were partly gratified 
by his being created, in 1845, a peer of France 
by Louis Puitirre—a paltry honor beside his 
grand achievements in literature. On the out- 
break of the revolution of 1848 he was elected a 
deputy to the Constituent Assembly, and gener- 
ally acted with the conservative party, but on 
his re-election to the Legislative Assembly his 
democratic and radical tendencies began to de- 
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ng the recent war between France 
and Germany, he has since continued to reside. 
Of his life in this pleasant place of exile—an ex- 
ile which may be called partly voluntary, since 
he refused fo accept the amnesty offered to po- 
litical exiles-in 1859—an account was given in a 
late number of Harper's Weekly. Here were pro- 
duced the grandest fruits of his imagination, Les 
Miserables, Les Travailleurs de la Mer, L’ Année 
Terrible—the latter composed for the most part 
during the awful period of conflict about and 
within the walls of Paris—and Ninety- Three, his 





latest, and in some aspects his greatest, work. 





801 


per of France and that of the Academy, sym- 
lize the honors he has achieved in politics and 
literature; and the artist not too rashly antici- 
pates the verdict of posterity in representing the 
poetic statue raised beside Dante’s and Suaxs- 
PEARE’S, 

Vicror Huco's habits of composition are pe- 
culiar. ‘‘He rarely,” says the Paris correspond- 
ent of the New York Zimes, ‘‘ makes use of the 
pen, He works with the brain, and not with 
the hand. When composing his works he paces 
the floor of his room, holding high his Olympian 
head, and sniffing the air like Jon's charger, 
dictating to a sec- 
retary sitting at a 





of the book, a word 
concerning the au- 
thor himself and 
the series of sketch- 
es that surround 
his portrait on this 
page. He was born 
in Besangon, an 
ancient and pic- 
turesque city of 
France, on the 26th 
of February, 1802. 
The son of an offi- 
cer in the French 
army, who attained 
the rank of gener- 
al under the First 
Empire, his own 
life has been a 
constant warfare. 
He is a soldier of 
human progress. 
His first important 
work, the drama 
of Cromwell, pub- 
lished in 1827, was 
accompanied. with 
a preface in which 
he threw down the 
gauntlet to the 
classical school of 
poets, and became 
the acknowledged 
leader of the ro- 
mantic school. His 
claim to this distine- 
tion was strength- 
ened the following 
year by the publi- 
cation of Les Ori- 
entales, a work un- 
rivaled in French 
literature in point 
of artistic _ brill- 
jancy. This was 
followed by Le 
Dernier Jour dun 
Condamné, which 
fascinated the pub- 
lic by its vivid and 
harrowing delinea- 
tions of the mental 
tortures of a man 
doomed to execu- 
tion. The decisive 
victory of this sin- 
gular and bitter 
war was achieved 
in 1830, when Vic- 
ToR Hugo's drama 
of Hernani, in the 
face of strenuous 
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En 1827 ‘_ Invasion des romantiques. 
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Opposition, was pro- 
duced at the French 
theatre. From that 
moment the classic- 
al school was doom- 
ed; the romanti- 
cists triumphed in 
every encounter. 
The year 1831 was 
the brightest period 
of his literary life. 
In that year he won 
another great dra- 
matic triumph with 
Marion Delorme, 
while his exquisite 
lyrical poems, Les 
Feuillesd’ Automne, 
and his magnifi- 
cent novel of Notre 
Dame de Paris, 
were received with 
enthusiastic and al- 
most universal ap- 
plause. True, there 
were some dissent- 
ing voices. The 
great German poet, 
GoETHE, condemn- 
ed the novel on the 
ground that it lack- 
ed the serenity of 
art, while Heine 
declared that Huco 
lacked the three 
distinguishing ele- 
ments of French 
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Grand orateur 





desk in one corner. 
He dictates very 
slowly sentence by 
sentence..... . Vic- 
Tor Hueo works 
incessantly, wear- 
ing out two secre- 
taries when pressed 
for time, and he 
eats as heartily as 
any man alive. The 
amount of fish he 
consumes by him- 
self would supply a 
small family, and 
his beefsteaks are 
of old - fashioned 
dimensions. After 
all, there is nothing 
like a good appetite 
and an excellent 
digestion, especial- 
ly when one rises 
at five o'clock in 
the morning and 
works until mid- 
night. On the 
morning his son 
died HuGo was cor- 
recting his proofs, 
and he went back 
to the work the mo- 
ment he returned 
from the cemetery. 
But reflecting per- 
sons will not find 
in this a thought 
of callousness, for 
the stricken father 
was doubtless try- 
ing to make his 
work a rampart 
* against his grief.” 
Victor Hveo's 
latest novel, Nine- 
ty- Three, is a work 
|. of marvelous pow- 
' | er. The subject 
i 1 





was difficult and 
perilous, the choice 
of which would be 
justified only by 
success. The year 
93, the terrible year 
of modern times, 
when all France 
went mad, and the 
land was overran 
with vapine and 
murder, was crowd- 
ed with horrors, 
of which the bare 
recital makes the 
blood run cold, and 
the theme was so 


critic remarks, to 
emphasize the de- 
fects incident to 
Victor Hvco's 
mighty genius, so 
likely to provoke 
an exaggeration of 
those mannerisms 
of thought no less 
than of phrase 
which, though nev- 
er ignoble or pal- 
try, yet now and 


then take soms- 
thing from the in- 
comparable _ lofti- 


ness and sincerity 
of his work, that it 
was doing him in- 
justice if one had 
misgivings as to 
the result of an 
attempt, even in 
his strong hands, 
to combine fiction 
with truth in a 
theme which no 
French historian, 
poet, or novelist has 
ever yet touched 
without provoking 
the suspicion that 











genius — elegance, 
grace, and good 
taste; but, as CasreLar well remarks, we can 
easily forgive the want of these qualities in-one 
who possesses others infinitely superior. At that 
time, and for twenty-two years afterward, Huco 
resided in the Place Royale, in Paris. His house, 
adorned with splendid and beautiful works of art, 
was the rendezvous of the most celebrated men 
of letters, art, science, and politics—a brilliant 
circle, which clustered around him like planets 
around a sun. He was happily married, and his 
life was without a cloud. 

In 1841 he was elected to the French Acad- 
emy, in the face of great opposition from the 
members attached to the traditions of the old 


velop. In speeches remarkable for their vehe- 
ment eloquence he denounced the secret under- 
hand policy of President Bonaparte, and fore- 
told too truly the re-establishment of the empire. 
Compelled after the coup d'état of December 2, 
1851, to flee from France, he sought refuge in 
the island of Jersey, where, while resuming his 
literary pursuits, he continued his warfare against 
Louis Narouron, publishing in 1852 his Napo- 
leon the Little, and in 1853 his bitter satires, 
Les Chdtiments, Two years later, in consequence 
of some hostile manifestation to the French gov- 
ernment, he was compelled to remove to the isl- 
and of Guernsey, where, with the exception of a 





Victor Hueco is not only the grandest figure 
in French literature; the compeer of Homer, 
Dante, and SHAKSPEARE, he towers a colossus 
above all the men of his time, dwarfs them by 
the immensity of his intellect, the sublimity of 
his imagination, and the grandeur of his achieve- 
ments. Glance at the design upon this page, in 
which the astist, with French vivacity of concep- 
tion and execution, has depicted the record of 
his life, from his early triumph over the conven- 
tional classicists to the present time, and note 
the number and marvelous variety of his achieve- 
ments in different fields of literary activity! Un- 
| derneath the portrait the two chairs, that of a 








the delirium of that 
year of ‘Terror still 
works in the blood of every Frenchman. But 
the genius of Victor Huco has triumphed over 
perils and difficulties that would have conquered 
a less powerful imagination, and in Ninety- Three 
he has given the world a masterpiece of fiction. 
The novel is remarkable for the absence of the 
passion of love. There is no place for lovers in 
the story. In fact, the work is a succession of 
pictures rather than @ story; yet the reader pur- 
sues the fortunes of the leading characters with 
breathless interest, and having once opened the 
book, can not lay it down until the tragic end is 
reached. The scene of the novel is laid in La 
Vendée, whose vast forests grow under the pen- 
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war, 
and perilous woods for a 
terrible incidents of the 
nal machinery, Victor 
‘oneeption of "93 in three 
Lantenac, the royal- 

n, the priest turned Jac- 

Gauvain, the of Lantenac, 
tocrat, has become a repub- 
a strange mixture of hero- 
iabolic bitterness. Cruel, 
nilinching, there is nothing mean in 
at sea, as told in the 
ed in another part of this 
ntion to the lashing of his gun, 
rccident which nearly wrecks the ship, 
the lives ef the crew by an 
Lantenac decorates him 
iss of St. Lovis for his gallantry, and 
vard has him shot for his careless- 
ns homesteads and villages, shoots 
ind makes the war one of mer- 
Yet he is a man to hate, not 
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atfurds only an occasional exception, the attempt 
to make infancy interesting in literature ends in 
maudlin failure. ‘The painter succeeds, while 
the novelist fails; but the painter has found a 
rival in Victor Hcco, The chapter in which 
he describes the children, just out of infancy, 
al playing, eating. wondering, sleeping, 
in t olitude of the old tower in which they 
are soned, is one of the most tender and 
e€Xqulsite passages im literature. One breathes 
fre reading it, as if one had come upon 
a green, sunny glade in the middle of a gloomy 
fore 
Let e reader contrast this beautiful dream 
nfancy with the stormy chapters giving a 
sketch of the Convention, and the powerful de- 
scription of an interview between RoBESPIERRE, 
Danton, and Marat, the master-spirits of the 
Reign of ‘Terror. It is hardly conceivable that 
the same hand should have written both. ‘The 
most noble figure in the novelis Gauvain. Sent 
by the Committee of Safety to conduct the war 
in La Vendée, he is beset with a thousand mis- 
givings. His soul revolts against the slaughter 


of old men, women, 
orders bind him. ' Cimourdain, in whose nature 
pity and mercy have no root, is sent to watch 
him. When Lantenac, yielding to a humane 
and heroie impulse, falls into the hands of his 
enemies, Cimourdain insists upon his instant ex- 
but Gauvain, after a sharp conflict be- 


@cution, ¢ 
2 reasoning and sentiment, allows him to 


and children to which his | 





| prove. The Discovery and Pellets, in a short time, 
brought ont a severe eruption, which continued for 
several weeks. I felt much better, my appetite im- 


| 
| proved, and I gained in strength and flesh. In three 
| months every vestige of the Cutarrh was gone, the 


| the stomach without 


| be taken agreeably and easily by adult or child. 


| Superior to all others. 


tweer 
escape, and for this crime of mercy, Cimourdain, 
who had been Gauvain's tutor, and who loved 
him as he loved no other, condemns him to the | 
lotine. ‘The story ends with the execution 


vain and the suicide of Cimourdain. 
space to follow the author through 
vindings of this strangely absorbing 
dy, its sombre tone, are relieved 
veriot) of minor situation and subordinate 
acter with which the author surrounds the 
figures, 
glish version of Ninety- Three, publish- 
Messrs. Hareer & Baoruers, is from the 
of Mr. Frank Ler Bevyepict, author of 
thter Elinor, Miss Van Kortland, and 
Miss Dorothy's Charge. It is dane with great 
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skill, and, as a faithful and spirited reproduction 
of the author's style, will rank as a masterpiece 
of translation. 


BLEEDING FROM THE LUNGS, CATARRI, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, A 
WONDERFUL CURE, 

Rooursrer, N. Y., Jan. 18th, 1874. 
R. V. Prenot, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y.: 

De Sir,—I had suffered from Catarrh in an aggra- 
vated form for about twelve years and for several years 
from Bronchial Tried many doctors and 
things with no lasting In May, 


ar 


trouble. 
benefit. 





Bronchitis had nearly disappeared, had no Cough 
whatever, and I had entirely ceased to raise blood; and, 


cure has remained permanent. I have had no more 
Hemorrhages from the Lungs,and am entirely free from 
Catarrh, from which I had suffered 80 much and so 
| long. The debt of gratitude I owe for the blessing I 
have received at your hands, knows no bounds. I am 
thoroughly satisfied, from my experience, that your 
medicines will master the worst forms of that odious 
disease Catarrh, as well as Throat and Lung Diseases. 
I have recommended them to very many, and shall ever 
speak in their praise. Gratefully yours, 
WM. H. SPENCER. 
P.O. Box 507, Rochester, N. Y. 
In another letter Mr. Spencer says: “I have had a 
} remarkable experience. Those familiar with my past 
illness look upon my present condition of health as an 
| almost miraculous restoration. The physician who 
| treated me during a part of my illness, and who is prob- 
ably the best surgeon and old school physician in this 
| city, said to me, last summer, that ‘according to the 
usual course of things, a man in the condition you were 
| in a year ago ought to have died.’” Those who are in- 
clined to be skeptical and who may doubt the authen- 
ticity of Mr. Spencer’s testimonial, will have their skep- 
ticism removed by addressing a short note tohim. I 
hope no one, however, will annoy him with long letters 
as although he feels very grateful for his restoration 
| to health and is willing to aid in spreading the glad 
| tidings of relief to other sufferers from Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, and Consumption, yet if one out of a thousand 
who read this testimonial should write him a letter 
asking an answer, he would find little time to do any 
thing else than write replies. I hope, therefore, any 
who do write him will say but few words, and not for- 
get to enclose a postage stamp for a reply, or you can 
not expect him to answer. 


—[(Com.] 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D. 


A very important step in medical science is the plan 
for administering the most nauseous medicines with- 
out oftending the senses, Many valuable medicines 
are extremely obnoxious, and some patients prefer to 
take the chance of dying, rather than repeatedly swal- 
low them. The best method yet devised to over- 
come the nauseous taste of tar, turpentine, castor oil, 
cod-liver oil, etc., is that of Capsules, by which the odor 
is entirely contined and the medicament conveyed into 
the knowledge, so to speak, of 
the tongue, palate, or throat. Thus Castor Oil, the 
safest and most valuable of all known a oe 

“he 
Capsules made by Dunpas Diok & Co. are said to be 
They contain genuine medi- 
cines, are free from every objection, and, having ob- 
tained the recognition of the medical profession, are 
now the only Capsules prescribed by physicians. Don- 
pas Dick & Co. use more Oil ot Sandalwood in one va- 
riety of their Capsules than all other dealers combined. 
It is a most valuable remedy for the diseases for which 
it is used. They are put up in an elegant manner, ex- 
pressly for the prescription Trade, and the improved 
style has #o greatly increased the demand, both at home 
and abroad, that their circulars are now printed in 
English, French, German, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
and their supe riority over all others is universally con- 
ceded.—.V. ¥. Herald, Dec. 14, 1873. 





Prorgct Your Burtpines.— Agents wanted in every 
town. Fire and water-proof. One coat of Gline’s Slate 
Roofing Paint is equal to six of any other. It fills up all 
holes in shingles, felt, tin, or iron roofs; never cracks 
nor scales off; stops "all leaks, and is only 80 cents a 

vallon, ready for use. Liberal discount to the trade. 


2oofs painted and warranted. Send for testimonials. 
a ¥. 


Late Roorine Co., 6 Cedar St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 





ADVE ERTISEMENTS. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and 01d. 


The Creat Puzzles They are sure to PLEASE 


every body. Packages con- 
‘ solange one dozen different 

Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 

ZLE COMPANY, 155 Broadway, New York. 

taf Agents, you can sell them fast. Liberal discount. 


lVHE BEST “6 ELASTIC. TRUSS” (fo (for 
rupture) W ithout metallic springs is made by Pom- 
rnoy & Co., 744 Broadway, New ork. Price $4, by mail. 
They also sell the best “‘ Elastic Stockings ” for enlarged 
veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic fone and 
Riding Belts. Apply tot then m in person or by letter. 





The st strong point about them 
is simply this, they add 5 
cents to the cost of a shoe, 
and from $1 ‘to #2 to its 
wearing value. 


Boots and shoes should be 





2, becoming | 


vyorn out with excessive Editorial labors on a | 


r New York City, I was attacked with Bron- 


s in a severe form, 

Ir 

veeks when I was completely prostrated with 

H rrhage from the Lungs, having four severe bleed- 


ithin two weeks, and first three inside of nine 


In the September following, I improved sufti- 
ciently to be able to be about, though in a very feeble 
state. My Bronchial trouble remained and the Catarrh 

d worse than before. Every effort for relief 
t i fruitless. I seemed to be losing ground daily. 
1 in this feeble stute, raising blood almost 
bout the first of March, ’73, when I became 
entirely confined tothe house. A friend 

ir remedies. But I was extremely skep- 
wonld de me good, as I had lost all hea-t 

i began to look upon medicine and doc- 

st. However, I obtained one of your 

t carefully, from which I came to 

that ierstood your business, at 

T fina ot juantity of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy, your G Medical Discovery and 
Pe Ss, anc comm enced t rorous use according 
to cirections. To my surprise, | ~an to im- 


anffering almost a total loss of 
irned home here, but had been home onlr | 





worn by Mechanics and all 
who are kept indoors, as they 
are not effected by heat or 
draught. 








W ANTED. a case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. P. O. Box 1568, N. Y. 


| contrary to the expectation of some of my friends, the | 


3 Dr.Sage’s ag ay 
“Remedy cures y a 

.{tmild, soothing and heal- 
ing properties, to which 
§ the disease yields, when 
<3 Remedy is used Warm 
and system put in r- 
ec r by the wonderful alterative 
Ww erof Dr. Pierce’sGolden Med-« 
eal Discovery, taken carnestly, to 
correct blood and System, which are al- 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 
tarrh Reme:ly should be applied hens oe 

with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche 
the only instrument with which fluid med 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and ch: umbers in which ulcers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds. 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $5 Re- 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not cure, The two medi- 
cines with instrument druggists. 


50,000 | 
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To be given away by the 


MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 
GRAND GIFT CONCERT. 


10,000 CASH GIFTS. 
EVERY TENTH TICKET DRAWS A GIFT. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 

CD SD GN Ge cv cccccvncesccccccnsescees X 
ly CE CE SIR i cnnvcessevessenscwresams 25,000 
Ge CORE Glos cc scc cnevcasacesscccsiess 12,500 
SR I GD Ge occccccccccinsvenvccscecce 10,000 
One Grama Caaht GIR... .cccccccccscccoccsecce .. 5,000 
EN I soe coptaensnccdanweneahae 2,500 
Twenty-four Cash Gifts, $600 each............. 12,000 
Fifty Cash Gifts, $250 each..........-.....0005 12,500 
Fifty Cash Gifts, $200 each.................00. 10,000 
One Hundred Cash Gifts, $150 each............ 15,000 
One Hundred and Fifty Cash Gifts, $100 each... 15,000 
Five Hundred and Ninety Cash Gifts, $50 eac h.. 29,500 
Nine Thousand Cash Gifts, a eee 45,000 

Grand Total—10,000 Gifts—all Cash........ $250,000 





Whole Tickets, $5 00; Half Tickets, $2 50. 
TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1874. 


Parties desiring to aid this undertaking can procure 
Tickets, and circulars giving full particulars, at the 
Branch Office of the Association, 

(Room 25), 78 & 80 Broadway, New York, 
Or, address MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
P. O, Box 1417, New York City. 
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SHEETS OF 
CHOICE 


MUSIC, Sli 


Why throw away money = +“ ieah Music? 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime a mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. “Agents wanted. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
si Third Avenue, New York. 










That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, ‘ $008, fib00. As this 
beautiful game can not be ped any in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 
_ WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mase, 


[ARCHERY 


Stock made expresely for our own trade (LONDON 
MAK » a Ka SS) assortment for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
_PE CK YDER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


Pollak’s Meerschaums, 


Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 
ed, and boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009, 


{HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MAS- 
TER, by which the art of taking down Lectures, 
eanien trials, &c. may be attained in a few hours. 
Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, by HAPPY HOURS 

















COMPAN , No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 








EXTRACTS FROM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
REPORTS. 


? 
j 


The ASBE STOS ROOFING is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, and can be che aply trans- 


ported and easily applied. 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, foprestoring and prese rving roofs. 
ASBESTOS PAINT, for Shingle and Tin roofs, and all outside work. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT, for repairing leaks on all kinds of Roofs 


Practically FIRE-PROOF,” Medal suvasded 1870. 
‘The best article in the Market,” 1871 

‘SIs very strong, repels water effec tually, » 1872. 

** We recommend it to all as the best in use,” 1873. 


Is furnished in rolls containing 200 square feet each, packe od i in atrong skeleton cases. 


In 5, 10, and 20 gallon kegs and barrels. 
In}, 2 , and 8 gal. cana, kega, and bbis. 
Tn 10- ib. paile, 25 and 50-lh. kegs. 


ASRESTOS ROILER FELTING, ASBESTOS BOARD & PAPER, SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS, &c. 


FIRE-PROOF COATING, for inside of Factories, Railroad Buildings, Bridges, &c. 
These materials are prepared ready for use, and are pt 


In Kegs and Barrels. 
it up for shipment to all parte of the world. &2# Send 


for descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. LIBERAL JNDUCEMENTS 10 GENERAL MERCHANTS AND 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


DEALERS. 
Patentee and Sole gator, 3 
EsTasLisueD 1854, 


— 


We Guarantee no further Postponement. | 








GEO, W. READ & 0,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sta., E. R., N. y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIELY! The Lowest Prices! 
Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 








= Orders by m mal promptly and faithfully executed. 
T makes the ht 

ae t 
THE NEW [oo 
able. THE BEST for 





families to use THI 
BEST for agents to sel!. 
This favor ” N e 


AMERICAN 
SEWING- 
MACHINE. 


t= Self: Threading. 
t= Light. Running, Apt ,. 


Or, New York Office, 712 BROADWAY; 
Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, Iil., 76 State 
Street; "St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 


{GROWN PERFUMES. 


UNEXCELLED 
et 


"Tue FinestProouces) faa 
dell COLMRT COURT JOURNAL. 7 

AS CHOICE ODORS. Fs 

SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


hea Lancnon & Co. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, NEW-YORK. 


FREE | FREE! FREE! 


An immense DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
Best Novels, the Beet Song-Books, the Best Music, and 















Good Agents 
Wanted, 
For Circulars, addre 
Principal Off 
eee HEST- 

















ole) 








the Best Plays, unequaled and unattainable elsewhere, 


aoe 


n application to 


MAILED FREE u 
R. , Publisher, 38 Rose Street, N 


M. DE WIT 





Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 
AND PUTTY KNIFE 
Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond Everybody should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 

of 50 cents and stamp by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY ae 
229 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. === 


_ Liberal discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 


~ METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 


128 West 14th Street. 
THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION OF ANTIQUI- 
TIES FROM CYPRUS. 
Galleries of ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES. 
The “ LOAN EXHIBITION ” of worke of art, com- 
Feat the rare collection of engravings and etchings 
nt by James L. Cleghorn, ie of Philadelphia, 
8, 





cI di Carvings, amels, Bronzes, Porcelain, 
aience, & 9 
OPEN DAIL, cn Yossdey, Thoreaay.” ond 


Saturday Evenings from 7 until 10. 
mission 25e. Mondays Free. 


Adams’ Celebra- ‘ 
ted Universal 


ebaece] 
GLASS CUTTERS Cpggpiecoo 


Warranted the best in mar- 

. They Cut glass better 
than a Diamond. Are very 
simple and durable. Any one can use them, and everybody needs 
one. We make three styles: Putty Knife, Raler, and Ornamental. 
Either one sent to your address on receipt of 50 cents. A liberal dis- 
count to Agents. “None wr tiy but those manufactured by 

B. F. ADAMS & 
65 Willow St. Springhcld, Mass. 





THE STANDARD 
SPORTING 








TO TIVE. £ 

e Surrn & Co., At- 

lantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufactur- 

ers of the Crushed White ‘Wheat, for their 

Pamphlet (sent free) on Foods, with important ex- 

tracts from LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other ecientists. 
Read it, and save your health and a 


RESPLENDENT GAS-BURNERR 


Patentrp June 17, 1873. 
Gives Increased light, with 25 to 30 per ct. 
Less gas,as proved by actral test. Sample 
mailed for 50 cts. Agents Wanted. Address 
RESPLENDENT BURNER CO., 
176 West Fourth Street, Cineinnatt. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA of Base-Ball and all OUT and IN- 
DOOR Sportsand Games. One hundred and fiftr colored 
Illustrations, Price 10c. Address 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


YOR THE BABY.—NOVELTY 
CARRIAGE, The ONLY 
Carriage that protects the eye-sight, 
and which a child can lie in comfort- 
ably. Does not take a8 much room as 
old style, and can be used asa cradle. 
y Send for Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
ID 512 B’way, Opp. St. Nicholas Hotel. 
OLD ST YLE CARRIAGE for $8 00. 


“ENTIRE [firms 
NOVELTY 


fuss. Good taste, with- 
sired, 35c. by mail. E. P. WATSON, 42 ¢ liff St., 














e/ont waste. Any style de- 


N. _Y. 
| UPTURE POSITIVE LY CURED by the Common- 
Sense Truss, The truss adopted by the United States 
Government, as the best in nse, and furnished by we 
Government free to Pensioners. 
Send atamp for circular. BARTLETT, BUTMAN, 





| & PARKER, od State Street, Chicago, nL 








APRIL 4, 41874.) 





_HARPER'S 





FOR HOUSE 


Pie 


** Going tor the Cows,”’ 
” new design, price $10. 
** Bubbles,” 

A life-size figure of a 
child blowing bubbles, 
price $35. Inclose stamp 
for illustrated catalogue 
| and price - lst. Address 

JOHN ee, 
| 212 Fifth Avenue, N. N. 


SPANISH cz0a® BOARDS 


(14 to 27 feet long—all widths), 
SAWED EXPRESSLY FOR SHELL and other boats. 


GEO. W. 











[Etonr wn tee cows 








oo AMATEUR, 















ENA A... po “y a 
Magnificent Colored Plate 
Hundreds of Engravings, besiale De- 
seriptive Price List of 3000 varieties 
of choice Fiower and Vegetable Seeds 
Rare Gladioius, Lilies, &c., &c. Full 
directions for culture. Complete in ev- 
ery respect. Sent free on receipt of two 
tamps. Addrese 


WASHBURN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 













GLASS CARDS y= 


beautifally printed in Gold on 1 doz. for 50c. 
paid; 3doz., $13 sample, 
where. 


post- 
Must have Agents every 
Outfits, 25 cts. Fe KUSmMITH, Bangor, Me. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented. 
ROR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Over 10,000 now in Use. 
Send for Llustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 

t BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 


349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


~ ‘Bookwalter Engine. 
The lowest - priced o geet Engine 
ever constructed; Boiler & Engine 
made of the be-t yo Iron, 
Compact, substantial, economical, 
and easily-managed; Boiler, Gov- 
ernor, Pump, and all Trimmings 
complete for running at low price 
f (boxing excepted) : 
: Horse Power seesse $250 00 
300 00 














fe Delivered on ‘Cars at Shops. 
> FOOSE & JAYNE, 
109 Liserty Srezet, New Yor«. 


“EDEOFRAPHY.” t.tize's stat? oS 


plete svstem of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 











easy and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &e. The Lord's Prayer is written with 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The unem- 


ployed should learn this art. Price. by mail, 50 Cts. Agents wanted. 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa, 


Latkes’ Garment Suspender | —c 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a dixtressing turden y= ~ 1 
pending all the skirts over the shor 
ders. No buttons or sewing ohn on | 
y. Sampler by mail 50 cents and letter 
L. G. MS stamp. Liberal discount by the Dozen 

¢ or Gross. Address Joun D. Haske, 
Pat. Aug. 19, 1873. 60 State St., Chicago; or, 


B. J. GREELY, 


6874; Washington St., Boston. 


EVERY BODY'S OWN PHYSICIAN, 


3y C. W. Gleason, M.D. A useful and elegant volume 
ot 43" pages; over 250 en, ravings. Price low. One 
nt sol.l 27 in one day. Agents wanted. Terms lib- 
. H. N. MoKINNEY ’ & CO., 725 Sansom St., Phila. 


ARTISTS!! AMATEURS!!! 

The late Tvs. S uly ’s Hints to Artists; the only work 
by this great painter—contains the fac-similie of his 
working palette, &c., illustrated. Mailed free on receipt 
of $1. ~M STODDART & CO. , Publishers, Phila. 

















You ash WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Piauus tor 
We answer— lt cosis leas Laan §S 
to make any § Pinuo sol 
through Ageuts, a of whom make 
100 per ct. proiit. We have 
w Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
ve lies nt Factory price, and warrant 
% & Years. send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in Shich We teler 10 Over S00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. ome of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 “tates and Terrkories, Please state where you saw 


thi 
ess: _U.S, Piano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


7 R I X & A New Parlor Game—subject to 500 
tL. changes. Postpaid with.18 illustrations for 
25¢c.; 3 sets, 50c. WILBUR FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 


\PLEVDID INDUCEMENTS to Lady a and 
WO Gentiomen Agents. Send tor Circulars to 
‘THE CANTON MANUFACTURING CO., Canton, O, 


































STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 
7? Send stamp for Catalogue to W. Y. 
EDWARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y, ¥, 





’ SE I Ns! 1 | pagers Prize Flower Seeds: $ 
SEEDS! 
‘ = Ds! 


on ndid Aster Seeds 
| mailed to applicants upon receipt 
lof $100. New Illustrated Seed 

Catalogue, free. Address Wma. H. 
| Srooxr Rn, 4 Be acon 8t., Boston. _ 






STIMLE. HOLDEL FITS ANY 
AL & ONI LY MARFA oF ‘Hits PEN. BY MAIL, a 
FP. HAWKES, © NASSAU BT 


SH ORT HAND. 2 etecke ‘send champ fot 
circular. J. A. GRAY, P.O. Box 4847, N. ¥. 


$7 —y)E ACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 
2 tree. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














| SUPERB. 


READ & C 0., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E.R., N.Y. | 





| W ATERS CONCERTO ORGANS | | 


are the most beautiful in style ani perfect 
in tone ever made. 7 CONCERTS STOP 
is tic best ever placed in any Organ, /( wu 
prodice: by an extra set of reeds, a 24 
voiced, the EF F EC T of vik os MO 
CHAK MING «and SOUL “STIRRING, at é 
thy AMETATION of te HUMAN VOICE is 
These organs are the best 
made in the United States, 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


have great power and a fine singing tone, 
with all modern improvements, «ud are the 
best Pianos made, ‘These Organs and Pi- 
anos «ave Warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely low Jor cash or part cash, an bal- 
ance ix monthly or quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken ‘1 ex- 
change. GHEAT INDUCEMENTSS to the 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED in ever 
City ad County in the U.S. and Canada, 
larg discount Ww teachers, ministers, churches, schools, 
lodges, &c. ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUES Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., N. ¥. 


PORTABLE 


Soda Fountains 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Shipped Ready for Use. 
Manufactured vy J. W. CHAPMAN & 
CO., Madison, Ind. | 
tas Send fora Catalogue. | 


“FOR To Issue the 
$5 a DAY Agents sintustrial, 


Life Insurance Policies. 15,000 issued since last 
Nov. Not Co-operative. Company's Cash Assets, 
$1,000,000. No competition. 2 a year for $100 
Insurance. Am Agent wanted in every 
Town, a Gen’! Ag’t in every County, on 
salary or per cent. No trouble in soliciting, as under 
old plan. Agents issue from 10 to en np oe 8 per day. 
Send $2 for Canvassing Outfit C om plete, 
includiug sample policy, inontiog life of Agent 1 year 
for $100; also, terms. Send now, Address care- 
fully, stating age, H. H. HADLEY, Manage r, Industrial 
Department, No. 176 Broadway, N. -¥. ;P. O. Box 1249. 








re AG ENTS 


make a mistake if they do not write for descriptive 
circulars of the at Paine Book, * THE 
MARVELLOUS 8 fot NTRY i 


* Con eo of H ut 
ietannee and Aventure} oS poems 100 
HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO. 
8) Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
ALL AGENTS, %22"32" 
9 they are doing, 
make a mistake if they do not write to Surrarp & Grit, 


‘Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equaled. dl Immense sales and great profits. 


We have more experienced agents 
than eny other House. They make 
more money Ovun comBINaTiON 
TAKES Recsteyenent for au, at 


home or traveling. Large casn wages. Superb outfit. Send 
for specimens, circulars, terms, our new ideas, > 
aters & Co., Pub.’s, Chicago. 

60 PER WEEK selling c HANG } CHANG. 
Enables any one to polish Linen. Reduces a 
family’s soap, starch, and wash bill one half. Sells at 
sight ; ‘profits oe io ples 25 cents. Particulars 
free. 'U. 8. EXCHANG Washington St., Boston. 


All the BEST, useful Novelties, 

Novel De ot canes Pens, Stationery, &c. 
peente Wanted. Catalogue free. 

Pioms & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTS WANTED for | the NEW WORK, 
KIT CARSON, by his comrade and friend, 

D. W. C. Perrrs, U.S.A. The most popular Book 
ublished. 600 pages beautifully illustrated. Circulars 





























free. DUSTIN, ILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. — 
A MONTH and expenses to good can- | 
vassers. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples 


M. Linineton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 


ANY! |will ding ya the adh a Saute 





rsons, with 10c. 
ful Chromo, and 
me 





} in one. 
| or ‘two for Bde. ciTy Nov 





jinstructions how to get rich, ago 
ONE! iNov ex.ty Co., 108 South 8th St, 


WEEKLY. 


303 





THE 
Pestetion 
Baby B: oo 
Jumper. Holder. 


Automatic; saves halt the time and ali the hard work 

more than a year in care of baby; costs nothing com- 

paratively: gives to mothers rest, leisure, happiness ; 

to babies health, strength, frolic. Begin at 4 to 10 

months of age. Best physicians recommend highly. 

Circulars free. OCC IDENT “AL M’F'G CU., Chicago. 
rge Discount to the Trade. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Special price to dealers. 


Profitable Employment, 


Work for Everybody. Good a Waees. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
Ww. A. Henderson &Co. Cleveland,0., or8t.Louis,Mo 


GRE AT SENSATION! Agents Wanted. 
Big ay, FREE to all who will engage at 

















once. §@~ WAGES IN CASH. Every thing fur- 
nished. It will pay you. Send in your name im- 
mediately. P. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


(CONSTANT EMPLOY MENT. —At Home, Male or 
Female, $60 a week Warranted. No capital required. 
Fall particulars and a valuable sample SENT FREE 
Address, with six-cent return stamp, A. D. YOUNG, 
290 Fifth Street, Williamsburgh, New York. 


PER HOUR easily made. Employment 
for all. Capital to start on, 75 cents. Ad- 
dress CITY NOVELTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hov to Make ‘Monev 


Honorably, easily, and surely. 16 pages and valuable 
samples free. Address ¥ Ww. Heath & | 0. » Brooklyn, N.Y. 


selling our Novat 
Agents Coin Money Ga. Gene 
thing entirely new. Four separate and distinct artic les 
Sells at sight. Sample to any address, 20¢., 
ELTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

26 Ol A MONTH ‘made honestly with Stencil and 
«Dp Key-Check ontfits. Catalogue and samples 
free. S. M. SPENCER, 117 117 Hanover St, Boston, Mass. 


AMonTHand ex expenres to good canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


$15 YEARLY made by agents selling our 32 








NEW ARTICLES. Samples et 2c. 
Catalogues free. Am. Nove rty Co., 302 B'way, -¥. 


\ ORKING CLASS, Male | or Female, $30 a 

week; employment at home, day or evening; 

no capital ; instructions and valuable package of goods | 

sent free by mail. Address, with 6 cent return stamp. 
. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers 
Haurer's Magazine, Haurenr’s Weexey, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by’ the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar twill be xupplied gratis for ever: Club of Fiver 
Sunsoniuers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 0, without extra copy: postage yable 
at the offices where received. ™ 





TeRms FoR Apvertistxo t Harrer’s Weexty anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ourside age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts ard Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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*** Tt will easily be seen that this is no idle romance, 
no web of fancy woven for a day'sdelight. Its purpose | 
is high and patent, and it is served by deep and novel | 
researches into the history of the Revolution and the | 
chronicles of the Vendée—apart from the artistic force | 
and fervor that M. Hugo seems to have at command as | 
ready and perfect as when ‘‘ Hernan!” was produced. 
It is the last brief penned in defense of weakness, hu- 
mility, and obscurity: the chain that began at the 
* Roi s' Amuse may close worthily at ‘‘ Ninety-Three.” | 
—Academy, London. 

The types in “ Ninety-Three" are many and grand. 
They remind us of Jean Valjean, of Eujolras, of that 
legion of august and legendary characters which he 
has created. Gauvain is the staunch, ardent Republi- | 
can of the Danton cast, seeking in clemency and union, 
rather than in repression and inflexibility, the means 
of marshaling Republican France under one banner. 
Lantenac is a magnificent embodiment of the last Bret- 
ons. Cimourdain is the true incarnation in Revolution 
of what Lantenac is in royaliem. Sergeant Radoub 
gives a capital idea of the dare-devil Parisians of the | 
revolutionary time—rough, good-natured, and brave 
to fool-hardiness, who made head against the coales- 
cent armies of Europe.—Athenaum, London. 

We must bew low before this old man who, in the 
antumn of his life, looks down over the great death- | 
fields of history, and tries to expound the lesson | 
which rises from amidst the graves. He gives the 
preference to those who have fallen struggling and 
whose memory is unjustly sullied. It is because he | 
does not think that there can be such formidable hec- | 
atombs of men without a social reason. He was full | 


Lee BENEDICT. 


VICTOR HUGO'S NINETY-THREE, 


- THREE. 
“ Toilers@f the Sea,” “ Les Misérables,” &c. Translated by FRANK 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


A Novel. By Vicror Huco, Author of 


| of that thought when, after the defeat of May, 1871, he 


vouchsafed his protection to the fugitives. This deep 
thought predominates in his work, and it is consoling 
to see it expounded by a man of his greatuess.—Zz- 
aminer, London. 

Beantifal sayings, true and noble thoughts, inex- 
pressibly tender sentiments, are just as abundant. 
We need not refer to them; they will he discovered 
and made much of, as they deserve to be. This work 
of a poet seventy-two years old is written with no 
abatement of the vigor of his manhood; it is full of in- 
vention, artistic cunning, and a wafting wind that is 
not to be resisted. Hugo has but to lay bis finger on 
| children to make them adorable, and such a voyage 
autour de la chambre as the three little ones perform 
in the library of the tower of the Tourgne, when the 
storming of the chAteau {8 in preparation and the 
shadow of a terrible destiny hangs over them, could 
only have been imagined by this poet of children and 
powerful disposer of extreme and vivid contrasts. 
Little Georgette, waking, and logking at her feet as 
she sits up in bed, holding her forefinger upright and 
whispering, “ Misique” (music) at the sound of the 
bugle summoning the garrison to surrender, and rous- 
ed by the first roar of the besieging cannon, to raise 
her forefinger again, and breathe “ Poum,” as she lies 
down tired to resume her sleep, is among the sweetest 
of Hugo's creations in the infant world. To conclude, 
“Ninety-Three” is a representation of the civil war 
in La Vendée, performed by a company of types that 
are superbly infis ated by the breath of an eminent and 
humane poet, whose prose has the quality of soug.— 
Pall Mail Budget, London. 





PuBLISHED By HARPER & 


BROTHERS, New York. 


TH Sent by mati, postage prepaid, fo any part rt of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


WANTED. 








| Rich Farming Lands! 
For Sale VERY CHEAP by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
The Best Investment ! ! No Fluctuations! 


Always Improving in Value. 


The Wealth of the Country ie made by the advance 
in Real Eetate. 
NOW IS THE TIME! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 


| Of the finest lands on the Continent, in Eastern Ne- 


braska, now for sale, Many of them never before in 
Market, at prices that Defy Competition, 
FIVE AND TEN YEARS’ CREDIT*GIVEN, WITH INTEREST 
AT SIX PER CENT 
The Land Grant Bonds of the Company taken at par 
for lands, ¢#~ Full particulars given, new Guide with 


new Maps mailed free. 
THE PIONEER, 


| A handsome Illustrated paper, containing the Home- 


stead Law, sent free to all parts of nag world. Address 


0. F. DAVIS 
Land ous asioner U. P. R. R., 
Omaha, Neb. 


~ HARPER & BROTHER’S 


SPRING BOOK - LIST. 


1, 
THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT: 


Sights and Scenes iv Southeastern Aria. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
Judia, embracing the Conutr.es of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2 By Fran 


strated with Map, 
Crown 6$vo, Cluib, 


Vincent, Jr. Magonificently iik 
Plans, aud numerous Woodculs. 


$3 5v. 
| THE BLUE RIBBON. A Novel. By the Author 
of “St. Olaye’s,” “Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” ‘* Meta’s 


Faith,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 5” ceuts. 
iit 
PHINEAS REDUX. A Novel. By Anrnony Trot 
LOPE, Aut hor of “The Warden,” ** Barches'er Zow- 
ers," “ Phineas Finn,’ ’ “Orley Farm,” “The Small 


House at Allington,” &c. Llustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 
PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. If. R. 
Haweis, Author of ““M cand Morals.” With Fit 
ty Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


“SHIP AHOY!” A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable 
Lengths. Illustrated by Wate Mackay and Fuszp- 
xuick Wapvy. §8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ew Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
vorks by mail, postage prepaii, to any part of the 
Onited States, on receipt uf the he price, 


PA Harper's Caratoae " x mailed Sree on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postane | atanps 


SYSTEM for BEGINNERS 


ON THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 
By MASON & HOADLEY, 
One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic method, the w>-+ 


| of men eminent in their profession, and who have the importer t que. 





fication of being experienced teachers. 

Remember that the first months of instruction ere, U thee é¢ any 
Gistinction, the important ones. Thut is the time to lay « good fonnas- 
tion. ‘‘A work well begun is already halfdone.” Brice $3.00, 

All books sent, postpaid, on receij t of retaii price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 71% Broadway, 4M. Y. 


$2500 A YEAR ob eploatié 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different books, wanted In every fam- 
ily. “ Agents w anted in every County and Town in the 
United States, to make a permanent business on these 
works. 

SA LES ! SURE AND PROFITS | LA RGE. 
Complete 2 outfit sent, postpaid, on receipt t of $1 50, en- 
abling you to commence at once. For outfit and full 
particulars, address JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ADVI ‘aking an 


agency fur the Peops y's Ar.as 20 aud upwards made 
weekly. Instructions free. J. DA VLD WILLIAMS, 
46 Beckm on « 








Emp lo 
Spite your’ isle. 


ARS At are prams. 


N.Y 


AN TED—AGEN TS—$75 to $250 per 
month, everywiicre, and female, tu introduce the 
GENUINE IMPR WED © OMMON S~ENSEk FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, lem, icll, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroide rin a most superior manner. Price ony 815. 
Fully Licensed and warranted fur five ycars. Weill 
pay el. 00 fur any machine that wil sew @ stronger, 





more begutiful, or more elastic seom than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and stull the cloth cannot be pulled sport 


without tearing it. 


We pay Agents from 9 Sto ei 
per month and expenses. or a commission 


om which 


| twiceas much can he made. Address SECOMB & CO. Boston,Maas 


| New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., ¢ 


or re. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS WA NTED.— Men or women. $34 
i a weck or $100 forfeited Valuable sampler fr¢ 
Write at onceto F. M. REE D, E ighth St., New Y ork. 


Type put up expressiy fr Ama- 
Pr teur Printer raby the New Engiar d 
BtType Fou ndry , 10 Washington 


8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for specimen book. 


Ors of per day at home 
SJES S20 Gro. Stinson & C4, 


Openings in all sections A mo 
BU SIN ESS nopoly. $1000 to #5000 capital » 
quired. Circulars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mars 
Ww: ANTED AGENTS to sell the Life of C/ 
Sumner, by Rev. Elias Nason —full, complete. aria 
anthentic—n fine opportunity for wide-awake canviss- 
ers. B. B. RU SSELL, Pr WLISUER, Boston, Mase 


Address 


Terms free. Ad 
Portiand, Maine 


$20 PER “DAY. 1000 Ag rents wanted. Particula*® 
wpe free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., ‘St. Louis, Mo. 





810 A DAY. Emy ployment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Gro. L. Fe LTON & ( ‘o., 119 Naseau St., N.Y. 
@ A( A MONTH. — Agents wanted. (B™ Seven 
ee 9) best selling articles in the world. Sample 
fr ree. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 





___THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is now reorganiz- 
ing its Agency Department, and is prepared to negotiate with Gentlemen 


of Business at to act as Agents. x#~ Previous connection with the Business is not considered necessary. ..41] 


Apply at the HOME OFFICE, 261 





ROADWAY. 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
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REMINISCENCE OF ST. PATRICK'S DAY. 
“ Arrah, thin, it’s a : great pity yer not alive this day to see how yer descindents honor yer saat 


$1500 IN PREMIUMS, — 


Important to Potato Growers. | 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 


be Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


03,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


@@~ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 








BUFFALO, N.Y. 


COMPTON?’S | 
SURPRISE POTATOES, | 


Showing the growth from a single eye in the grounds of | 
F. Seiler, Verona, New Jersey, who raised 384 lbs. from | 
one lb. of the tubers, with ordinary culture. 

+> 50 00 to be divided among the six successful 





4; 


rete! 


bat id competitors who shall produce the lar- 
gest quantity of either of the following va- 
rleties of Potatoes: EXTRA EARLY VER: | 
MONT, BROWNELL’S BEAUTY, or 
COMPTON’S SURPRISE, from one- 
quarter of an acre of measured ground, | 
$250 for each variety. 





| Sold by ‘‘ Newsdealers”’ throughout the V World. 





Just What Every Ghild Wants. 


of either of the above-named varieties, | 
$250 for each variety. Subject to conditions named | 
} 
| 


8750 00 to be divided among the six successful | 
Die competitors who shal! produce the lar- 
gest quantity from ONE POUND of the seed © © Pocket Soap- 





in our Potato Catalogue, a copy of which will be mailed | 
to aii applicants. 

t®™~ The Seed in all cases to be purchased from us. 

BLISS’S GARDENER’S ALMANAC | 
and Abridged Catalogue. 100 pages, illustrated. Mailed | 
to a]l applicants inclosing two three-cent stamps. 

Bliss’s [Uliustrated Catalogue and 
Guide to the Flower aud Kitchen Gar- 
den, 200 pages, severa] hundred illustrations, with a 
beautifully cclored lithograph. Mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 25 cents. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place & 20 Murray Street, 
P. 0. Box 5712. New York, 


©“ 300 Bubbles B 
without a 
Soap and water contained 
in a tight 
tached to the pipe. No more 
wet Clothing nor Dish of Suds 
tooverturn. Cannot got ont ot 
order, and may be carried 
— ket. Any kind of ion 
, and always ready for use. 
ol Price THIRTY - FIVE 
CENTS each, by Mail. 
Agents Wanted. Address 


==  E. W. BLISS, 


P. O. Box 5712. 20 Murray Street, New York. 
The Best 


Printing Presses. 7, 2° 16 WORTH FOR 0c, 


SON Taree be S11 eee ee | Rees once foctclace Pigns Macie, ens ne 





vo panes first-class Piano Music. 


Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
nent and money making, Send stamp 


BELsIe ular, specimens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSE Y& oe 1.» Meriden, Conn. 


welien ops, aun uadrilles, &c. ne, Abt, ake, 
Me ndelasohn, Claribe}; Strauss, Faust, Parlow 
ms: oy * Vy 580 cents mailed. 2 Catalogues free 


. BLUME, 27 Union Square, New York. 





Organs & Melodeons, 


H ARPER'S WEEKLY. 


DEVOE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL. 


Devoe’s Brilliant Oil will give the 
finest, whitest, steadiest light of any 
| ofl in the market, and is the best to use, 
| being thoroughly tree from color and 
| smell, If you are using common ker- 
| osene, do not expose your life to the 
| chance of an explosion one moment 
longer, but get Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 








Put upin BARRELS and patent faucet 
cans, Can be burned in the ordinary 
kerosene lamps. Thousands and thou- 
sands of families have been using it for 











Theee celebrated GLOVES i: in pod oe 
with one, two, or three by > mo 
ular prices by ALTMAN 


831 eixth Avenue, R$ 00 or. 


R. HOE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Type-revolving, Web-perfecting, Single 
and Double Cylinder, and Adams? 












; PRINTING MACHINES, 


| Washington and Smith Hand Pres Self- - Inking 
Machines, &c. at — mer with the art 
of eee and Print- 


ing and Book-B: ig and Ss 
always on hand, or ‘urnished at short notice. 
CAST-STEEL SAWS, 
Steam - Engines, Machiner Iron and 
Brass Cast flings, ac c. ai 
NEW YORK: 

Manufactory on Grand, Sheriff, Broome & Columbia Sts. 

Wareroom, cor. Grand nd and Sheriff Stree, 


Apart, 4, 1874, 


‘The Devoe Manufacturing Co, 


the last ten years, and under all cir- 
cumstances, even the upsetting or drop- 
ping of the lamp in which it has been 
burning, no explosion or fire has re- 
sulted, Ask for Devoe's Brilliant Oil and take no other. 


SEWING-MACHINE should have 

oints of Superiority as are claimed 

DOMESTIC ” seems to many minds incredible. 

The fact is, the inventor started ht, and, 

that the machine should be very superior, is only the 

natural result, and explains the EXTRAORDI- 

NARY LEAD which this machine takes with the 
public over machines long regarded as the best. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 

DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 











The only reliable articles for AEE 

are PAYSON’S or BRIGGS’S INDELIBLE 

INK, and BRIGGS’S MARKING PEN. 
Sold by all dealers, singly or in 


COMBINATION. : 














| 
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Samples free for a &@™ Traveling C 
vassers wan! by F. H. STODDA & 
CO., Northampton, Mass. . 


BEST PLAN IN LIFE INSURANCE,— 
The low rate cash plan of the VELERS InsURANCE 
Company, of Hartford,Conn. Ample Security; Low 
Premiums. 












Pleasant to the Taste. Relieve and c 
Heartburn, and all aube of the ‘ctomac 
Cents per ‘Box; se ,, Pesta nt for Sixty Cents. 


Sold by Druggiste. 

Howard & Co., No. 222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., make a special business of sending singlo 
Waltham Watches by Mail or Express to any part of the country, no matter how remote, with- 
out any risk whatever to the purchaser. The plan is as follows: You first write for our 
Descriptive Price-List, which we send free and postpaid to any one; this gives a full descrip- 
tion of all the various grades and sizes, with weight of Cases and prices of each. Having made 
a selection of the Watch you prefer, you send us the order and we pack the Watch carefully 
and send it to. you by Express, with the bill to collect on delivery, and with directions to the 
Express agent to allow you to open the package and examine the Watch before paying the bill. 
When the Watch arrives you can give it a careful examination, and if it is perfectly satisfac- 
| tory you can take it and pay for it, or if not you can let it come back at our expense. We 
' also offer to refund the money for any Watch that does not prove satisfactory. We have by 
far the largest stock of Waltham Watches in the country, and sell more than any other house, 
either wholesale or retail; hence we are enabled to sell at the Lowest Prices. We are con- 
stantly receiving letters from dealers and others, who want to know what discount we make to 
the trade, &c. To all such we would say that we make no discounts, and that our prices are 
the.same to all. The greatest number of the Watches we sell are to the persons who wear 
them, yet there are many who find our retail prices lower than they can buy elsewhere, and 
hence buy of us to sell again; but we do not solicit any wholesale customers except at our reg- 
ular prices. Every one who intends to buy a Watch, and wants a good one, should write for 
our Descriptive Price-List. Address Howard & Co., No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York, and state 


that advertisement was seen in Harper's Weekly. 
extent, and embraces all the most. fash- 
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¥ & BURR’S New System 


Suits, Suits, 
Ge Seaton 
ORDERS BY 
of which thousands avail them- 


~O7 ny, “312, $15, $18, $20, $25 
Gob 
LETTER 
pl. 4 S al parte of the country to order direct 





NG, 207 Centre St. 
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LR, The stock for the present season is of ee 
pations, 
3 Promptly Filled. e 


Embracing Every Nove.ty 
of STYLE and wary 
'G6$ 0 O8$ ‘GIS ‘OI$ ‘o¢ ‘eg 


on $5, $10, $12, $15, $20 to $30. 


i, 
o 


of receiving the most Panrect Fir ArrainaBie. 
$2” Ruies ror Serr - — Samples of Goods, Illustrated Book of Fashions, and Price- 
List sent Fase on Appiication, 


2 Bes & BURR. 
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CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 
138 & 140 Fulton St,, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 


= 


~ WARREN WARD & CO. . 


Corner Spring and Crosby Streets, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTURERS OF 


— 


ESTABLISHED 


1850 








Cabinet Furniture, Decorations, we. 


“WE MANUFACTURE SUBSTANTIAL FURNITURE FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 


And have a large stock, unsurpassed for beauty of design and good workmanship, all of which we are selling at extremely low prices. 
given when desired for furnishing Hotels and Private Country Residences with our,Enameled Cottage or Walnut 


FACTORY, 


Estimates will be 


I urniture, 


3879 and 381 WEST TWELFTH STREET, extending through to 120 and 122 Jane Street. 
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CONTENDING FOR THE MASTERY OF THE HERD.—({Draws By W. M. Cary.] 
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SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST. 
Ovr readers will remember the curious and 
interesting sketch of a deserted railroad village, 


or rather settlement, published a short time since | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[Supprement, Aprit 4, 1874, 











SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST—AN UNDER-GROUND VILLAGE. 


in the Weekly ; in this number of our paper we 
give them, by way of contrast, a sketch of a vil- 
lage built on the under-ground plan, as if the 


| hardy pioneers of civilization had taken a prairie- 


dog town as a model, Secure against the vio- 


————— 


————————————————————————— 
eee 





| 
| 


lent wind storms that sweep with irresistible fury 


over the plains, these ‘‘ dug-outs” form an excel- | 


lent shelter. The style of architecture is cer- 
tainly not imposing, but as temporary shelters 
these under-ground habitations, constructed at 





SKETCHES JIN THE FAR WEST—ARKANSAS PILGRIMS. 








little expense, serve their purpose well until sub- 
stantial buildings can be erected. ‘The settlers 
do a great deal of trading with the Indians and 
| hunters, and a small guard of soldiers, under 


| command of a sergeant, is generally posted at 


874.] 


such places to protect the station against raids. 
Our second illustration shows a phase of the 
restless life led by many families in the far West. 
They are constantly on the go. From Arkansas 
to Texas, from Texas to Arkansas, and so back 
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SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST—CURING HIDES AND BONES. 


and forth, they wander up and down the face of | kansas through the Indian Territory to Eastern 
the earth until the pilgrimage of life is ended. | and Northwestern ‘Texas, and from three to four 


They are the genuine American nomads, as un- | months are consumed in making the journey. 


settled and restless as gypsies. The route usu- | The equipage consists of a rude covered wagon, 
ally taken by these ‘‘ pilgrims” runs from Ar- | crammed with odds and ends of household furni- 
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SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST—SUGAR-MAKING IN TEXAS. 
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ture and cooking utensils, dragged slowly along 
by a team of jaded horses ; 
| ways in the rear of the wagon, and frequently a 
calf may be seen in the van. 
the pilgrims wind their way slowly over the tree- 


a milch cow is al- 


In this manner 
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less plains ; 
journey they squat down any where on unclaim- 
ed land, break a patch of it, plant a little corn, 
make a little hay, fatten a calf or a couple of 
hogs, and at the end of a few months sell out for 
cash and start back for Arkansas, but not to 
stay there. Next year they will make the same 
pilgrimage, and the next and the next, as long 
as life and strength remain. If not given to ag- 
ricultaral pursuits, they go to some of the new 
railroad towns, where the men find employment 
with their teams in grading the track, hauling 
rails, etc., while the women take in washing and 
ironing at their ‘*camps."” When money enough 
has been saved, they pick up stakes and depart. 
Our next illustration represents a frequent 
scene along one of the Northwestern railroads. 
The large heap of bones seen in the background 
has been collected out on the plains, ready to be 
shipped Eastward, to be used for various manu- 
facturing purposes. Hundreds and thousands 
f sach heaps may be seen along the track of 
these railroads. ‘The buffalo hunters bring their 
products of the chase to the trader’s store, al- 
ways to be found at these stations, There the 
hides are spread and dried, pressed by machin- 
ery, as shown in the drawing, tied up in bales, 
hipped to the Fast. 









anu sf 
Che sugar harvest in Texas begins in the early 
part of September. Small farmers cultivate two 





three acres of sugar-cane, from which they 
realize a trifling pre As a rule, the machin- 
ery for crushing the cane, boiling the sap, and 
making sugar and molasses is owned by some 
enterprising Yankee, who travels with it from 
place to place. The whole apparatus is carried 
om a wagon ; it can be unloaded and set up in a 
very short time, and is worked by horse-power. 
and ernshing of the cane and the 
‘g process are shown in our drawing. It is 











and when arrived at the end of their | 





STALKING WILD-GEESE. 


a holiday for the young folks, and they make the 


most of it. 


The first sketch on this page shows a couple n , 
| of hunters stalking wild-geese by driving oxen | catches sight of this strange object he examines 
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GOING FOR A STRIKE. 


within rifle-shot. 


bit of rag tied to it. As soon as the antelope 


slowly before them, and keeping so close in the | it at first from a distance, and then gradually 





rear that the shy creatures will not suspect the 





AN ANTELOPE TRAP. 





hes nearer and nearer, until he falls a 


presence of an enemy in human shape until fire | prey to the unerring aim of the concealed hunter. 


is opened. 


The “‘antelope tra 
lure successfully employed by h 


represents 2 | 
ters to draw | 


** Going for a Strike” represents a miner starting 
out on a prospecting tour. He has been unsuc- 


| this suspicious but curiously inquisitive animal | cessful probably in mining operations, and hay- 
It is simply a stick with a | ing heard of a new locality, packs all his worldly 


possessions on a couple of horses, and starts out 


| with the determination to ‘‘ make a strike or 


bust.” ‘‘Starting out for a Day's Duck-shoot- 
ing” shows a party bent on a good day's sport. 
In their roomy and substantial wagon, drawn by 
a team of mules, they wind their way down the 
wild and picturesque mountain road to the pond 
or tiver where the game they seek is to be found 
in abundance. 








CARBONIC ACID IN ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 


Iw a paper by Truchot upon the proportion of 
carbonic acid existing in atmospheric air, and 
its variation with altitude, it is stated, first, that 
the proportion is a little greater during the night 
than the day, amounting to abont four volumes in 
ten thousand by day, and four and three-tenths 
by night, according to one determination, and to 
a little less by another; second, that the propor- 
tion of carbonic acid is not decidedly greater in 
the city than in the country, away from the direct 
influence of vegetation ; third, that in the vicini- 
ty of plants with green leaves in continual vegeta- 
tion the proportion of carbonic acid varies nota- 
bly whether the green portion is illumined by the 
sun, or is in the shade, or entirely in obscurity. 

In reference to variation with altitude, it is 
found that the proportion diminishes quite rap- 
idly as we ascend in the atmosphere, a fact not 
at all remarkable when we reflect that it is at- 
the surface of the earth that carbonic acid is 
produced, and that it is sensibly heavier than 
the air itself. The diffusion of the two gases, 
however, carries the carbonic acid to a consid- 
erable elevation, but this is not sufficient to sat- 
urate the air at a very great height. 




















STARTING OUT FOR A DAYS DUCK-SHOOTING. 
SKETCHES IN THE FAR WEST. 








